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NOTES OF THE WEER. 


VENTS of great import are crowding on top of one another 
in a way that causes us to hesitate to comment, well fear- 
ing that such comment as we make may be quite stale ere 


we can put it before our readers. And with events thus crowding 
upon one another, working out to their fulfilment and passing 
into history with revolutionary rapidity, we are constrained to 
keep clear of the domain of prophecy lest our prophecies be 
proven false ere the ink used in spreading them is fairlydry. So 





we feel an unshakable hesitation in speaking of warlike moves, 
of drifting into war when we may be in actual war before a new 
week breaks, and when events are passing so rapidly that what 
may be opportune to say to-day will be out of place and stale 
to-morrow. But with the making of such excuse and asking the 
kind forbearance of our readers if what we now write may read 
to them like ancient history, let us proceed to take a mid-week 


_ view of the changing field. 


Drifting towards war we undoubtedly are. We are told that 
every day’s delay, and it is delay that the President has con- 
stantly worked for, makes better the chances of peace, but with 
every day’s delay in taking action war has seemingly become 
more certain, the chances of avoiding aclash of arms slimmer, the 
settlement of the Cuban question by other means than the ar- 
bitrament of the sword more improbable. For weeks the situa- 
tion has ever been changing, and ever changing in the direction 
of war. Nearer and nearer have we been brought to war, as if 
impelled by an irresistible force, until war seems inevitable. And 
we have, indeed, been impelled in this direction, impelled towards 
war by an irresistible force. That force is our sense of justice, 
that we cannot disregard. We have seen justice disregarded in 
Cuba, we have seen the rights of men trampled upon, seen the 
first right inherent to all men, the right to live, denied to the 
Cubans, and as we recognize a common humanity we have felt 
outraged by such a disregard,of the mandates of justice, of hu- 
manity, of Christianity, we have felt it our duty to interfere, felt 
it our duty to insure to the Cubans the rights inherent to all men, 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, rights denied 
to them by Spain, rights that will never be accorded to them 
under Spanish rule, and so with common and irresistible impulse 
we have come as a people to insist upon Cuban independence, 
come to insist of Spain that she make Cuba free. As the Ameri- 
can people love justice, as they revolt against injustice when they 
come to recognize it, this impulse to make Cuba free has grown 
just as the American people have awakened to the enormity of 
Spanish rule in Cuba. And Spain refusing to voluntarily accord 
Cuba her freedom, the demand has grown more and more in- 
sistent, more imperative, that she be forced to grant that free- 
dom, and so towards war have we been impelled by irresistible 
force, a force finding birth in our sense of justice and our resolve 


to see justice done. 


Sucs are the impelling forces that have gathered the Ameri- 
can people together in one mighty resolve, a resolve that Cuba 
shall be made free, peacefully if possible, by war if need be but 
by all meansfree. The sinking of the Maine served to focus this 
resolve of the American people as if by a burning glassand make 
resolve that had been incipient and distant present and irresist- 
ible. No sooner was the close attention of the American people 
directed upon Cuba by the destruction of the Maine than the 
enormity of the crimes perpetrated in Cuba and which are charge- 
able to the Spaniards and their rule was brought home to our 
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people and no.sooner did they grasp these crimes in all their 
nakedness than, shocked and outraged that such crimes should 
be perpetrated at our doors, they resolved that such crimes should 
cease, that the perpetrators of those crimes should be drivey out 
of Cuba, that from the government responsible for those crimes 
the Cubans should be freed. And so it is that the resolve of the 
American people to free Cuba from Spanish rule and free her at 
once has crystallized rapidly during the last eight weeks. Thus 
it is that our relations to Cuba and to Spain have undergone 
rapid changes, that events tending toward war have crowded 
rapidly on top of one another. 


IN THE presence of this rapid unfolding of the feelings and 
the crystallizing of the purposes of the American people, the 
President has hesitated, shown marked indecision, especially 
during the past two weeks as the crystallizing of the purposes of 
the American people has become firmer and their mandate for 
action has become more imperative. The reasons for this inde- 
cision are readily explicable, for the President has been dragged 
about by widely different influences, by the great body of the 
American people swayed by a sense of justice and humanity and 
demanding free Cuba on the one hand and worshippers of Mam- 
mon, demanding peace at any price on the other. 

Demanding peace at any price have been those powerful 
speculative cliques who fear that their material interests would 
be disturbed, their speculative schemes dependent upon an easy 
money market upset by war, who are guided by their pocket 
nerves, who profit by despoiling mankind and naturally care little 
for the suffering of their fellow men. If they did they would 
not pursue the piratical business of despoiling their fellows by 
pursuit of which they have grown rich. 

To these men Mr. McKinley owes much, for they rendered 
invaluable assistance to the Republican Campaign Committee of 
1896, by their contributions, and these men demand peace. They 

‘demand peace because they need to borrow much to successfully 

carry out their speculative schemes, schemes conceived with a 
view to despoiling men of their accumulations by pumping 
inflated values into securities by stock exchange manipulation in 
the hope that investors may be prevailed upon to buy such 
securities at such inflated and fictitious values. 

The road of these speculative cliques who hang out their 
signs as bankers has not been an easy one during the last six or 
eight years, for those with small accumulations for investment in 
the stock market have been few, and so the disposal of securities 
at fictitious values has been a slow business for the cliques. The 
check to industry, the undermining of profits, the cessation of 
all accumulations of profit in many’ lines of enterprise is, of 
course, the cause of the curtailed market for stock exchange 
securities. And so it is that the speculative cliques have not had 
an easy time in disposing of worthless or next to worthless securi- 
ties at prices inflated by dishonest means. Indeed, instead of dis- 
posing of lines of securities at inflated prices they have in many 

cases been obliged to buy back securities belonging to issues 
which they had not succeeded in disposing of in entirety and 
prices for which they have been obliged to hold up because of 
their large remaining interests in such securities, hold up even 
though those securities they had sold were dumped back upon 
them. ‘The result is that the need for borrowed money by these 
men has been more than ordinarily great and their fear of any- 
thing that might disturb the money market, raise interest rates 
and cause contraction of the loanable bank credits at their dis- 
posal has been even more than usually poignant. 


THE interest of these speculative cliques or bankers of whom 
J. Pierpont Morgan is representative of a class, obviously lies in 
the maintenance of a plethoric condition of the money markets of 








the financial centers and low interest rates. And as war and the 
putting of government loans upon the markets would inevitably 
tend to lessen the plethoric condition of the New York money 
market and force a curtailment of the bank funds now at the dis- 
posal of the speculative cliques, those cliques are opposed to war. 
They are opposed because it would interfere with the successful 
carrying out of their schemes for shouldering off securities upon 
the public at inflated values. And these are the men who have 
urged the President to resist the unmistakable desire of the great 
body of the American people, who have brought pressure upon 
the President that has caused him to hold back, to hesitate, and 
when, confronted with pressure from Congress and the people of 
quite another kind, to vacillate distressingly. 


To GRAspP the motive that impels the speculative cliques, 
who prefer to go by the name of bankers, to demand peace at 
any price, we have only to glance at the ways by which they seek 
to gather riches by despoiling their fellow men. ‘These bankers 
carry on their schemes of despoilment with great system. It is 
by overcapitalizing new railroads, by wrecking old and then over- 
capitalizing them in the process of reorganization and then man- 
ipulating the roads and the stock markets so as to give a fictitious 
value to watered securities and enable such bankers to dispose at 
good prices of securities that represent no real investment of 
capital and that never should have been issued, that the so-called 
bankers of this speculative stripe aim to gather fortunes. 

The way they work is this. They take a projected road and 
issue upon it securities to double the amount of the real invest- 
ment of money. To financial institutions they sell a part of these 
securities that are made a first lien on the property, or, if they 
cannot do this, they borrow from such institutions, using the first 
lien securities, known as first mortgage bonds, as collateral for 
such loans. In this way they raise the money to build the road 
and, besides a shave which they may make on the sale of the 
bonds, they have the balance of the securities issued, which is 
stock and represents no investment of capital, as additional profit. 
The question is then to realize on this stock. The first thing to 
do is to manage the road and so order the book-keeping as to give 
the road an appearance of earning interest upon such stock as 
well as the bonds. And, concurrently with this, manipulation of 
the stock markets is in order, with a view to giving such stock an 
apparent salable value. This is done by making fictitious sales 
at advancing prices. Such activity and such constant tendency 
of a security to advance attract the speculative public and then 
comes an unloading of the watered stock by the cliques upon the 
public. 

The one aim of the cliques is to get off this stock and then 
let it drop to its real value which is often nothing at all, which 
drop will be very prone to shatter the credit of the road, lead to 
its wrecking and open the way to the speculators to repeat their 
process. But this unloading takes nice manipulation and some- 
times the nicest manipulation will fail. As the speculative pub- 
lic increases its holdings, the manipulations of the markets, the 
continual raising of quotations by fictitious sales, becomes more 
and more difficult because as the cliques bid up the price in the 
hope of attracting new purchasers securities befure purchased 
from them and at lower prices may be thrown upon the markets, 
and these holdings must of course be picked up promptly or the 
bottom will fall out of the speculative scheme. 

To be able to pick up these securities and hold the markets 
the cliques must have the command of the nfeans of payment. 
As long as they can borrow from the banks and upon pledge of 
such securities they can of course command the money to hold 
the price. And so the interest of the speculative cliques, the 
Pierpont Morgan class of bankers, is in a plethora of money in 
New York and low interest rates. And of late years the carrying 
of their schemes has been more than ever dependent on their 
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ability to borrow, for securities sold abroad have been returned and 
thrown on our markets and to hold prices the cliques have had to 
buy. Indeed with these bankers it has been more buying back 
than it has been selling and so have the borrowings of these 
cliques increased and their aversion to anything that would inter- 
fere with easy borrowing grown. And the more they borrow the 
greater is the necessity to support the market and hold up prices 
for if the market drops their securities pledged as collateral 
become obviously insufficient collateral, the banks will ask them 
for more and call such loans thus forcing the throwing of such 
securities on the markets, the shrinkage of inflated values and 
the collapse of the speculators dreams of profit. 


WHEN the speculative cliques are working a reorganized 
road which they have grossly overcapitalized, and the watered 
securities of such road they must inflate in value and dispose of 
in order to reap the profits of their schemes they have, of course, 
to pursue much the same course and are confronted with the same 
difficulties as when they seek to despoil the investing public 
through the systematic overcapitalization of a new line. To 
inflate the prices of watered securities they strain the resources 
of the road to pay interest charges and dividends, never really 
earned, just as they seek to inflate values by Stock Exchange 
manipulation, by reporting false sales. 

Thus it is that fictitious values are pumped into securities by 
dishonorable means. If upon the boom based on such methods 
of dishonor a sale of the watered securities is effected then, as 
we have said, the cliques will be quite ready to see such securi- 
ties drop down to their real value, with the consequent shock to 
the credit of the road which, having already been wrongfully 
stripped of its resources to pay unearned dividends and so left 
with a floating debt, will be prone to be forced into bankruptcy. 
And then the process of the despoilment of the investing public 
can be set in motion again. 

If the investing public does not respond to the manufactured 
boom in a way to promptly take the major part of the watered 
securities off the hands of the speculative cliques nothing can 
save such cliques from disaster save an ability to borrow to such 
extent as will enable them to buy back such of the inflated 
securities as are thrown upon the markets and so sustain prices. 
And, to repeat, a general shrinkage of profits and curtailment in 
the accumulation of wealth of late years has sadly reduced the 
number of investors. The result is that the cliques have not 
been successful in unloading their securities, and their necessities 
as borrowers have become great, doubly great because of the 
persistent throwing of securities on our markets by European 
holders, securities our bankers have had to buy to protect them- 
selves, 

Luckily for the cliques the policy that has destroyed the 
profitsof industry, curtailed the production and accumulation of 
wealth and cut down new investment in the stock markets has 
caused a flow of money into the financial centers and a forcing 
down of interest rates. This the fall in prices for the products 
of labor has done for the speculative cliques, for such fall in 
prices has cut down the profits of industry and driven money out 


of the channels of production. Naturally the banks in the pro- 


ductive channels, unable to find safe use for their loanable funds 
in the industrial centers, have sent their surplus accumulations 
to the banks of New York so as to earn the small interest paid 
upon bank deposits. And the banks of New York finding their 
ability to extend loans was thus greatly increased, but finding no 
increased demand in the productive or mercantile channels that 
they cared to fill, have put more and more loanable funds at the 
disposal of stock gamblers. The climax in this direction was 
reached about two months ago. Since then money has been 


drawn away from the New York banks and those banks have 
And so have stock quotations declined. 


curtailed their loans. 








Sucu decline in stocks the speculative cliques charge up to 
the war talk. They reason that if war should come the banks 
would perforce much contract the loans made to them and cause 
much shrinkage in the value of securities. And so they cry 
peace at any price. They bring pressure upon the President 
and upon Congress with the result of making Congress mad and 
resentful of pressure based on the plane of the almighty dollar. 
Would that the President were equally resentful of appeals so 
base! 

But what is the reason that the speculative cliques so greatly 
fear that war would be followed by a curtailment of the loans 
made to them by the banks? ‘The reason is that war would make 
other demands for money. To begin with they anticipate that 
wer would be promptly followed by the placing of a government 
loan upon the market. Whether this loan was subscribed and 
paid for by the banks and financial institutions of New York or 
whether it was subscribed for by the general public who would 
draw upon the banks for the means of payment, the result, so far 
as the speculative clique is concerned, would be the same. To 
provide the means of paying for the government loan the banks 
would be constrained to call in loans, to curtail advances made to 
the speculative cliques. And this forcing a sale of such securities 
would cause the cliques loss. The result of such loan, drawing 
money away from the speculative channels and putting it into 
productive channels, or at least scattering it among those engaged 
in producing materials of war, would be, of course, to raise 
interest rates to the speculative cliques. 

Ir 1s for these reasons that the speculative cliques cry peace 
at any cost and urge Mr. McKinley to hold in check the demand 
of the great body of the American people that Cuba be freed from 
Spanish rule, a demand that springs from the conscience of the 
American people, from their sense of justice and resolve to do 
that which is right, that which the National conscience points out 
as our duty asa people. And, unfortunately, to thesecliques Mr. 
McKinley owes much, to their money support he perhaps owes 
his election and he feels constrained to listen tothem. And so 
at times he has seemingly resolved to lend himself to promote 
their aim, peace at any price. But on the other hand has come 
pressure from the great body of the American people for action 
that will make Cuba free ; there has come from Congress demand 
for such action and a warning to the President that if he does 
not voluntarily take positive ground for the building of a free 
Cuba, Congress will command him to take such ground. And 
so between cross fires, a fire fed on greed on the one side, a fire 
fed on unselfishness on the other, a fire from Mammon on the 
one side and Christianity on the other, the President wabbled 
distressingly, vacillated, changed his plans again and again, 
sought for some compromise, gave a pitiable illustration of inde- 
cision. But at last Congressand the American people triumphed 
over Mammon and the President accepts the issue, presents the 
issue as the American people have framed it intuitively and 
with unanimity, resolves on free Cuba and leaves but one question 
for Spain to decide : Shall it be free Cuba and peace or free Cuba 


and war? 


In the search for a compromise it appears the President, 
through Minister Woodford at Madrid, suggested to the Spanish 
Government the offering of an armistice to the Cubans ‘‘ to enable 
negotiations for the establishment of peace to be made between 
Spain and the insurgents.’’ But the Cubans have nothing to 
negotiate, that which they are fighting for is well known, that 
which they demand is independence and in that demand they are 
inflexible. ‘They demand what they are resolved on attaining, 
nothing more, nothing less. The terms upon which peace can be 
re-established in Cuba are well known, until those terms are com- 
plied with, until the Spanish are driven from the island and Cuba 
recognized by Spain as a free and independent state the Cubans 
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cannot lay down their arms. Armistices are only granted to 
atrange terms of peace, and as far as Guba is concerned, the terms 
of peace, recognition of Cuban independence, are already written 
and until Spain accepts those terms there can be no thought of 
peace, no cessation of hostilities. 

This suggestion of an armistice made by Minister Woodford 
to the Spanish Government was summarily rejected. But the 
Pope suggests an armistice and the Spanish Government declares 
its readiness to grant it. Upon the reception of this suggestion 
the Spanish Government went further and announced, what was 
wholly unwarranted, that the Pope, at the joint solicitation of 
the United States and Spain, had agreed to mediate the quarrel 
between Spain and Cuba. Needlessto repeat, it cannot be medi- 
ated on any basis other than a free and absolute acknowledge- 
ment of Cuban independence by Spain. But what is more to the 
point the United States never asked the mediation of the Pope 
and the Pope did not offer his services as mediator when not 
asked. What object the Spanish Government had in making such 
unwarranted announcement is hardly conceivable unless it be that 
members of that government are not guiltless of lending their aid 
to speculative cliques, unless they are not guiltless of speculating 
in Spanish bonds and using their official positions to turn the 
course of speculation and so wealth into dishonored pockets. 
However this may be, Spanish bonds rose four points on the an- 
nouncement, which, allowing for their discount, is equivalent toa 
rise of about seven points on the hundred, or 7 per cent., quite a 
neat turn to make on a speculation in the course of a morning. 


As THE probabilities of war have grown stronger the ways 
and means of raising war funds have naturally been brought up 
for discussion. To raise war funds there are three ways, but only 
two ways are entertained by the powers that be. The first of 
these is to increase taxes, the second to sell bonds, and this latter 
way seems to be in greatest favor. Yet the third way, that of 
the issue of Treasury notes, is, to a certain extent, the best of all 
ways; it isa way, despised as it is by our so-called sound money 
economists, that is ever resorted to in hours of stern necessity 
and when all other means fail; it is a way that has been availed 
of to great profit by many peoples and in many wars. That 
such Treasury notes have often been issued to an excess, and so 
depreciated with a rapidity and raised prices with a suddenness 
that has deranged trade and been injurious, is true. But moder- 
ate issues of paper money in time of war, such as Great Britain 
eaused to be issued through the Bank of England during the Na- 
poleonic wars, have added uncountable strength to nations in 
the conduct of war. The reason for this is just this: When 
nations go to war new demands are made for money, new chan- 
nels opened. And if new money is not supplied these new chan- 
nels must be filled from the old. The consequence must be to 
force a general curtailment in the accommodation of banks to 
industrial establishments, a general fall in prices, a general un- 
dermining of profits, of curtailment of production and ability to 
pay taxes. Evidently this is a false, a weakening policy to 
pursue. 

War being destructive of wealth and making a wasteful 
drain on the wealth of a nation it is obvious that we should 
make every effort to stimulate production, so that this drain may 
be met without leading to impoverishment, such as must lessen 
the power of a people for aggression and defense, lessen the 
power to keep armies in the field and fleets afloat. To thus 
stimulate production we must fill the new demands made for 
money with new money, so that money shall not be drained away 
from the charinels of production, and the industry, the enter- 
prise of a people parayzed by falling prices. If we thus provide 
new money to fill the new demands, and a little more so as to give 
prices an upward tendency, and from the very outbreak of war 
the profits of industry will grow, production expand and wealth 





accumulate, despite the destruction of war, in which case loss of 
war by exhaustion of material resources will be made an impos- 
sibility. It was so with England which came out of the 
Napoleonic wars richer than she weht in. 

So as the first step to meeting the extraordinary expenses of 
a war we should issue Treasury notes to fill the new channels for 
the use of money made by the war, and we should keep issuing 
such notes to meet the extraordinary expenses until prices were 
given an upward tendency, which would be proof that a suffi- 
ciency of such notes had, for the time being, been issued to fill 
the extraordinary demands of the war. When this point had 
been reached then it would be in order to resort to other means 
of raising war funds, then it would be in order to continue the 
issue of such notes, but to make provision at the same time for a 
conversion of a like amount into bonds, so that there would be 
no injurious inflation. To raise war funds after this fashion 
would serve to keep the productive capacities of the nation at the 
topmost notch and so best prepare us to sustain the war. 


But the only ways that Mr. Gage considers for the raising of 
war funds are first, the sale of bonds for the money now in cir- 
culation and that would force contraction, falling prices an under- 
mining of profits and so of the ability of our people to pay taxes, 
and second, a raising of taxes. ‘To make such sale of bonds he 
is now vested with no authority, no more than he has to impose 
additional: taxes, the only authority that he hes to sell bonds 
being to replenish the gold reserve, and so until this reserve is 
depleted he cannot issue any bonds until Congress says he may 
and decrees what kind. Of course, any bonds that Congress 
may authorize can be readily sold and to almost an unlimited 
amount. 

As to taxes it is pointed out by Mr. Gage that a reimposition 
of the war taxes of 1866 would add at least $500,000,000 a year 
to our present revenues and so make available for war expenses 
a million and a half dollars a day. And in making such estimate 
he does not include a reimposition of the income tax of the war. 
Under the recent decision of the Supreme Court he cannot 
recommend such tax, but there is no reason to believe that he 
would if he could. It-is coffee and tea and such articles of 
common consumption that increased revenue would be looked 
to in the customs revenue line and in the internal revenue line the 
same kind of taxes, namely taxes that would put on the poor 
man the costs of the war, would be in large measure looked to. 
It is quite evident that the poor man would pay even more of a 
specific tax on tea than his rich neighbor who, in all probability, 
would consume less tea. And so it follows that in imposing such 
taxes we would be imposing per capita taxes or worse, imposing 
upon the poor the costs of the war, imposing upon the one per 
cent. of our people who enjoy 50 per cent. of the aggregate 
wealth little more than one per cent. of the national taxation 
while imposing 99 times such taxation upon the possessors of the 
other half of the wealth. 

Thus would the poor contribute the taxes of the war while 
the rich who contributed to the costs of war would receive back 
full value for their contributions in the shape of bonds. 


REFERRING to this question of raising war funds by taxa- 
tion the New York Herald remarks: ‘‘ Taxes, which have since 
been repealed, yielded in 1866—exclusive of the odious income 
tax, tolerated only as a desperate war measure, and since then 
declared unconstitutional—yielded nearly $200,000,000.’’ And 
it goes on to say that taking into consideration the fact that our 
population has more than doubled since that time and the wealth 
of the country increased in much faster ratio, it is reasonable to 
suppose that re-imposition of such taxes would yield to-day over 
$500,000,000 a year. 

The machinery for the collection of such taxes is already in 
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operation and only needs to be run under a little higher pressure 
to gather such taxes if imposed. And therefore, if it comes to in- 
creasing taxes we suppose they will be of the kind that are virtually 
per capita taxes for the machinery for their collection is already 
set up and such taxes could be made available at once. But such 
taxation is not just. To those who escape their just share of 
taxation because of an unjust system of taxation reference to the 
income tax as the ‘‘ odious income tax’’ may be very pleasing, 
but in all candor let them ask themselves the question : which is 
the more odious, the taxation that puts on the poor owning half 
the wealth of the nation ninety-nine parts of the burdens of gov- 
ernment and puts upon the rich with the other half only one part, 


a system that we do tolerate, or an income tax that would put 


upon the possessors of each half of our aggregate wealth the same 
burdens of taxation, oblige the rich one part of our people 
possessed of half the wealth to pay as much for the support of 
the government as the ninety-nine poor parts of our population 
possessed of no greater wealth than the richer one part ? 


WE HAVE shown how war might result in turning prices 
upwards or downwards according to the policy pursued in raising 
war funds. But there are two factors set in motion to greater or 
less degree by every war that must tend to send prices upward. 
One of these factors is the destruction of wealth by contending 
armies or fleets, the trampling down of grain fields, the destruc- 
tion of cities. This factor, leading to a curtailment in the supply 
of sundry articles destroyed must tend to raise prices. In a war 
between Spain and the United States fought out on the sea and 
on an already ravished island, this factor would be as inappreciable 
as can be imagined. The other factor is the taking of men away 
from productive employments and turning them into consumers 
of wealth pure and simple. And as men thus set apart as con- 
sumers of wealth will in all probability consume more than will 
be saved by their families because of their absence, this factor 
will tend to raise prices in two ways, first, by curtailing the pro- 
duction of wealth of sundry articles, and second, by increasing 
the demand for them. 

Now, as nearly all wars of any magnitude have been 
accompanied by rising prices all over the world these factors in- 
evitably set in motion by war to raise prices would appear to be 
all-important. But the truth is that such risings of the world’s 
prices are in great measure attributable to a third factor that is 
not inseparable from war, but that has generally accompanied great 
wars. And that factor is a paper currency, which, depreviating 
as measured by gold, has of course put prices up in the issuing 
country. But the issue of such currency has put up prices in 
other countries and for this reason : Replacing a country’s stock of 
precious metals it has put such stock at the disposal of other 
nations. Thus in our Civil War we replaced gold with greenbacks 
and other notes. For gold as money we had no general use, and we 
sent it where it had general use. We sent it to Europe, sent Europe 
$215,000,000 of gold within the four years, the inevitable result 
of which was to make gold more plentiful in Europe than it 
would otherwise have been, and of course prices higher. It was 
cheaper gold as the result of the substitution of paper for gold 
as money in the United States no less than dearer cotton, due to 
the blockade of the Southern States, that caused the general rise 


of prices of 7 or 8 per cent. in gold England during the years of 


our Civil War. 


SENATOR HANNA, foremost of peace-at-any-price men, has 
undertaken to marshal the ‘‘ business men’’ of the country in 
one great protest to Congress against making the quarrel of Cuba 
our quarrel, against intervention, if intervention mean war. To 
this end, and through the machinery of the Republican Campaign 
Committee, he caused the dispatch of innumerable telegrams in 
which he referred to President McKinley as endeavoring ‘‘ to pre- 








vent the jingo irresponsible element from plunging the country 
into an unholy and unnecessary war with Spain.’’ His slur upon 
those who would intervene in Cuba to put an end to Spanish rule, 
black with crime, as irresponsible ‘‘ jingos’’ we pass by, but we 
cannot permit to go unchallenged the charge that a war upon 
which we may be about entering would be an unholy and unnec- 
essary war. Unholy surely such war would not be, for a war of 
unselfishness, a war not for plunder, a war not for territory, but 
a war to drive out of Cuba a power that has ruled not by the pre- 
cepts of Christianity, that has disregarded the callings of human- 
ity and justice, that has governed with an eye to despoiling the 
governed, a war entered into because we recognize that first pre- 
cept of Christianity, the brotherhood of man, and regard the 
obligations such precept imposes upon us cannot be an unholy 
war. Nor cana war be said to be unnecessary if only by war can 
crimes against civilization, crimes that shock humanity; be put 
an end to. 

Unholy such a war would not be, unholy are the methods of 
him who opposes it, unholy would one of Mr. Hanna’s group, 
Senator Elkins, make it if it come, make it unholy by making it 
a war waged not for the uplifting of suffering humanity, but for 
conquest and for plunder. But those who would not act in 
accordance with the teachings of Christianity, who are guided in 
all their moves by a worship of Mammon, have no right to judge 
others by themselves. 

And above all it comes with ill grace from one charged by 
an investigating committee of the Ohio State Senate with possess- _ 
ing his present seat in the United States Senate by right of 
purchase, a right only recognized by worshippers of Mammon, 
to charge others with base motives. It is true that it is a Demo- 
cratic investigating committee that has found Senator Hanna 
guilty of purchasing his seat, it is true that such committee may 
have been spurred by the hope of gaining a partisan advantage, 
but such verdict was based upon the strongest and most direct of 
testimony. It will be the duty of the United States Senate 
to review the findings of the Ohio report and satisfy itself of their 
baselessness or their truth before permitting Senator Hanna to 
qualify as Senator for the long term beginning March 4th, next, 
to which he was chosen, by fair means or by foul, and to which 
he is entitled unless his title can be proven clouded with corrup- 
tion and therefore void. 





SoME TIME since the Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, Senator Wolcott, Chairman, inquired of Mr. Gage 
his views upon several plans for the establishment of a Postal 
Savings System submitted for his consideration. In place of 
replying to the inquiry he sent to the committee a dissertation 
on the gold standard. Senator Wolcott, who bas had his grudge 
with Mr. Gage ever since that gentleman went out of his way to 
undermine and defeat the negotiations of the Wolcott Commission 
with the British Government for the restoration of bimetallism, 
characterized the reply of Mr. Gage as flippant and insulting, and 
by order of the Post Office Committee returned it to the Secretary 
of the Treasury as a rebuke. The point made by Mr. Gage—and 
Mr. Gage thought so well of it that he gave the letter to the press 
for publication before he sent it to the Committee to which 
it was addressed—was that the government could give to 
depositors no assurance that their deposits would be repaid 
in gold and that a step that must precede the establish- 
ment of a Postal Savings system is an explicit declara- 
tion committing the United States firmly to the gold stand- 
ard. ‘‘If a depositor,’’ declares Mr. Gage, ‘‘should ask the 
postmaster agent to whom he should hand his accumulated earn- 
ings, now as good as gold, ‘ Will my money, when I draw it out, 
be in gold or its fair equivalent ?’ what answer will you authorize 
your agent to make?’’ But we would like to ask: What prom- 
ise do our present savings funds give to their depositors of repay- 
ment in gold? None. Yet is there hesitation to deposit money 
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‘now as good as gold’’ in them? None at all, and neither would 
there be hesitation to deposit money with the government on this 
account. The faith of the United States, pledged to treat those 
from whom savings deposits were invited with justice, the pledge 
to pay them in money of the United States, is a more valuable 
pledge than would be the specific pledge to pay in gold, for the 
turn of the wheel may come when gold may be as dishonest to 
creditors as it is now dishonest to debtors. The dollar of the 
United States is much more likely to remain an honest dollar than 
25.8 grains of standard gold. 


Apropros of postal savings banks this, from the New York 
Sun, a paper violently antagonistic to everything socialistic, is 
interesting : 


‘The Post Office savings bank system originated in Great 
Britain, having been inaugurated on September 16, 1861, by the 
opening in England of 801 postal savings offices. The following 
year the system was extended to Scotland and Ireland. At the 
end of 1862 nearly 180,000 accounts had been opened, the total 
balances due to depositors being nearly £1,750,000 ($8,740.000). 
There are now in the United Kingdom no fewer than 11,867 post 
office banks, having 6.862,035 accounts, which had to their credit 
on January 1, 1897, £108,098,640 14s. 10d., about $540,475,000. 


The minimum deposit is 1 shilling ; the maximum £200 1m all. 


Interest is allowed at the rate of 2% per cent. Besides these 
banks there are in Great Britain 261 trustee savings banks, 
which have 1,500,000 depositors and $219,000,000 on deposit. 

‘‘These figures speak eloquently of the popularity of the 
Post office savings bank and of the place which it has taken in 
the social economy of the English nation. It has absorbed many 
trustee banks, but the deposits of the trustee banks now exceed by 
no less than $30,000,000 the deposits which were in their care in 
1861 when the Post Office entered the field as their rival. The 
Post Office banks have met the wants of a class which the trustee 
banks could not have reached. They might serve the townsman 
of fixed abode, but not the people of remote villages or of no 
settled home. These are the classes whose conveniences can be 
met only by a bank which has its branches everywhere, and 
which can carry on at any branch a business which it undertook 
at any other. Fraud, default and accident have not been alto- 
gether absent from the history of the Post Office savings bank ; 
it would be idle to expect that it would escape them, but deposi- 
tors, of course, have not suffered, and the government which 
holds them harmless has loss but $50,000 or 00.125 per cent. out 
of the four billions passing by deposit and withdrawal through 
the thousands of branches of the savings bank.’’ 


AGAIN we have entered upon the season of floods, a season 
ushered in by the appalling disaster at Shawneetown, Illinois. 
Year after year do our floods grow more threatening and damag- 
ing, year after year do we suffer more from periods of prolonged 
low water. The flood periods grow of shorter duration and as 
the same amount of water is precipitated in the shorter flood 
periods, the floods are, of necessity, higher, more violent, more 
damaging. This shortening of the flood periods by adding to 
their violence and prolonging of the periods of low water we do 
nothing to remedy though it is in our power. By ruthlessly 
deforesting our mountain slopes and hillsides we cause a more 
rapid melting of the snows, we cause the hillsides to be denuded 
of the woody soil that is such an effectual retainer of water with 
the result that there comes first an unretarded rush of waters 
with the melting of the snows that would be held back and let 
down gradually to the rivers if the mountain slopes and hillsides 
were not deforested, and later we have prolonged low water 
because of the early rush. In a word by our ruthless deforesting 
of mountain and hill we have destroyed nature’s provision for 
equalizing the flow of water, for preventing disastrous floods and 
long periods of low water. The only remedy is to reforest our 
mountain slopes and hilltops and this reforesting can, in time, be 
made profitable as a timber venture. 

As to the disaster that has overtaken Shawneetown much 
has been written of the folly of placing the town on low ground, 





much below the high water level of the Ohio and protected only 
by a levee when on either side of the town rises a hill to many feet 
above the Ohio river. But it is easy to criticise after a disaster 
and it should not be forgotten that people have not always the 
ability to secure themselves against dangers even when cogni- 
zant of them. ‘They must often abide in the presence of danger 
because they cannot abide elsewhere. And so it was doubtless 
with most of the people of Shawneetown. To wish that their 
town had been located on higher ground and beyond the danger 
of flood is one thing, to change the location of the town was quite 
another. Asa trading post Shawneetown was located, from a 
trading post it grew into a town, grew gradually house by house 
so that change of location was impossible. So let us send to the 
stricken people of Shawneetown not words of criticism but of 
sympathy, let us not talk of might have beens but render them 
the assistance they so sorely need. 


CuINA is fast falling a prey to her professing friends. The 
aim of Great Britain to maintain the integrity of China and to 
open the doors of China to the trade of the world; to the enter- 
prise and development, or perhaps we should write exploitation, 
of the peoples of the western world, and on equal terms to all, is 
already an abandoned dream. First Germany interfered with this 
programme by seizing Chinese territory, then Russia did likewise, 
and now, not to lose all, Britain follows suit, forcing China to 
cede to her the fortress of Wei-Hai-Wei on a lease similar to that 
by which she ceded Port Arthurto Russia. Wei-Hai-Wei is now 
held by Japan, being in pawn for the payment of the last of the 
Chinese indemnity. But this indemnity will soon be paid and 
England be free to take possession. But in Wei-Hai-Wei Britain 
gains little but a fortress, for the ‘hinterland is in the zone of the 
new German influence and little trade can be opened as the result 
of this acquisition. 


BLIND worship of the fetich free trade has caused Great 
Britain to stand by and raise no hand of protection while over her 
West Indian possessioris has been written clear as fate the words 
‘* Perish British West India.’’ Of the British West Indian 
Islands, most are of volcanic formation and suited only to the rais- 
ing of sugar cane. Once with a free market for their sugar in 
England they prospered as sugar raising islands. But Britain is 
a free market to them no longer and they prosper no longer. 
Germany placed a bounty on exports of beet sugar to England 
and thus took the market from British West India. 

In a word, the sugar planters of British West India, have 
not enjoyed free trade for they have had to sell sugar in competi- 
tion with producers receiving a bounty. Nothing less than a 
placing of a duty by Great Britian on imports of German sugar, 
a duty equal to the bounty, would have restored equality of com- 
petition and true free trade. As is often the case, free trade 
could only be attained through protection. When equality of 
trade is destroyed by some artificial barrier or stimulus to trade, 
free trade can only be attained by the raising of a neutralizing 
barrier, by protection. Indeed the final end of protection is to 
secure the advantages of free trade, to secure that competition 
that will free men from the exactions of monopoly. 

But blinded, we say, by the very watchword free trade, 
clinging to the name when the substance was lost, Britain pro- 
tected not her colonies when other nations caused the words to 
be written ‘‘ Perish British West India.’’ And so it has remained 
for Canada to come to the assistance of British West India, re- 
mained for Canada to extend her system of discriminatory duties 
to British West India, to favor sugars imported from thence by a 
reduction in duties of 25 per cent. below those placed on 
imports from elsewhere, and if British West India shall be saved 
it will be thanks to Canada and not the Imperial Government, 
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CUBA’S QUARREL OUR QUARREL—FREE CUBA OR 
WAR. 


AR is a relic of barbarism. The horrors of war are such, 
the costs so great that war is not to be entered into 
lightly. It is to be entered into regretfully, only from 

stern necessity. We trust it is so and only so that the American 
people will enter into war, enter into it not with light hearted- 
ness, but with the feeling that war is barbarism. But as great 
as are the costs of war there come times when peace can only be 
purchased at greater cost ; as great as is the barbarism of war, 
peoples are sometimes thrown into the presence of barbarism worse 
than war, barbarism that can only be put an end to by war, and 
then a self-respecting people, a people entitled to existence as a 
nation, a people worthy of respect and material success must 
resort to war as a stern necessity. . 

War, destructive of life and property, destructive not only 
of the wealth that man produces, of the fruits of those arts 
pursuit of which leads to civilization but of the very opportunity 
to pursue those arts ; war, destructive not only of wealth but the 
opportunities to produce wealth, not only of the accumulated 
wealth of man that makes possible division of labor and the 
material advancement of mankind, but destructive of the oppor- 
tunities to accumulate wealth ; war that does all this, and this war 
must do in lesser or major degree, is destructive of the very basis 
of civilization. But though war is thus destructive of the basis 
of civilization, of the basis upon which rests the progress and 
advancement of the human race, it may result in making possible 
the building of a firmer basis than was possible before, and then 
war despite its costs, despite its horrors, despite its tendency to 
turn back the wheels of progress will not be fought in vain, for 
in the end progress, the happiness of mankind will be greater 
because of the war, because of its costs and sorrows. 

So it was of the wars of religious liberty of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, so it was of our War of Independence, so it was of the wars 
of the French Revolution before weighted down by the weight of 
Napoleonic ambition, so it was of our Civil War. As great as 
was the incubus of such wars to the happiness of mankind, to the 
advance of civilization, such wars removed greater incubus and 
so opened the way to greater progress. But so it was not of the 
wars of the Spanish succession in the eighteenth century, so it was 
not of the Crimean war waged by Western Europe to defend the 
integrity and make possible the continuance of the barbarism of the 
Turkish empire, so it was not of wars innumerable waged not to 
emancipate but to hold mankind in thraldom, wars growing out 
of the quarrels of kings, not of peoples, wars that imposed an 
incubus upon the progress of mankind but reioved none. 

War then is but a relic of barbarism and as such we might 
well be ashamed of war. But there is tyranny, oppression, a 
trampling upon the weak by the strong, a tyranny and oppres- 
sion and trampling in time of peace that is worse than the 
barbarism of war and to put an end to such war is justifiable. 
As much as war, the destruction of war, retards progress, sets 
back civilization there and other things that retard progress even 
more, that are even more barbaric than war. War indeed is 
barbarism but to despoil a man of the fruits of his toil in time of 
peace is equally barbaric, the law, the system that recognizes the 
right of the few to despoil the many is but a relic of the bar- 
barism of the middle ages. 

And while such systems are extant, until the brotherhood of 
man, the right of every man to the enjoyment of equal opportu- 
nities with his fellows is universally recognized, while men re- 
fusing to recognize this, refusing to be guided by the first pre- 
cept of Christianity, continue to live by despoiling their neigh- 
bors, to live by might not by right, not by producing wealth but 
by exacting tribute from their fellow men, and while such men 
stand ready to defend by force that which they have usurped of 
the common heritage of all men, to defend by force what they 
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have come to regard as their right to exact tribute from their 
fellow men, while there continue to be such men, war cannot be 
banished from the face of the earth. While there continue to be 
systems of government that recognize and uphold special privi- 
leges, while there continue to be systems of wrong and injustice 
built upou special privileges, systems that are defended by force 
and can be only overthrown by force there will be exerted force — 
to overthrow them, from time to time there will be war. 

This we must recognize. War is indeed not civilization, but 
until all obstacles to civilization, all obstacles to the accumulation 
and just distribution of wealth, and, hence, all obstacles to material 
progress and intellectual advancement have been removed there 
will be war, there will be a resort to force ever and again when- 
ever force is exerted to prevent the removal of those obstacles. 
And those obstacles are the tyrannizing of king, or aristocracy, or 
oligarchy over the industrial classes, the tyrannizing of one nation 
over another or over its own colonies or dependencies. Tyran- 
nies of the strong over the weak, aggressions made under the 
law of might, not of right, injustices and every kind of oppression 
are relics of barbarism just as war is a relic of barbarism and 
until such relics are removed we must expect war, relic of 
barbarism that it is, to put an end to tyrannies, to aggressions 
made under the law of might, not of right, to injustices, to 
oppression that can be put an end toin no other way. Such 
tyrannies, relics of barbarism as they are, must be relegated to 
the age of barbarism for they stand in the way of the advance- 
ment of the human race, stand in the way of the onward roll of 
civilization, and if they can be removed by nothing short of war 
by war shall they be removed. 

To settle disputes between nations brute force should no more 
be resorted to than in the settlement of disputes between indi- 
viduals. Nations, as individuals, should yield to reason. When 
they will not they must yield to force, or at least the attempt 
made to oblige them to yield to force. And it is unfortunately 
true that the rulers of nations are often little inclined to yield 
to reason, little inclined for the reason that they profit from in- 
justice, for the reason that they do not obey the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, but prey upon their brothers. So it is that we have wars, 
so it is that we even must welcome wars at times, with all their 
horrors and costs, welcome them as the lesser of evils. If the 
rulers of all nations obeyed the precepts of Christianity there 
would be no wars, but such precepts they do not obey, and so we 
have wars. It was so in Cuba, where Spain preyed upon her 
children, despoiled them of the wealth they produced, laid hin- 
drances upon their enterprise and tribute upon the fruits of their 
industry. Thus she disobeyed the mandate of Christianity to 
treat every man as a brother, and she reaps the consequences. 
Thus she drove the Cubans to rebellion. 

But it is said, What have we to do with this quarrel between 
Spain and Cuba? The answer is we owe a duty to humanity and 
if we fail to fulfil that duty we will be false to ourselves. 
And that duty is to liberate Cuba from her suffering and sorrows, 
suffering and sorrows inseparable from Spanish rule. Spain may 
not obey the precepts of Christianity toward the Cuban people, she 
has not, but we shall. To preserve our self respect, to prove our- 
selves worthy of our great heritage, worthy of material and intel- 
lectual upliftment as a people and as a nation,,worthy to hold rank 
as the country of most enlightened civilization, which means the 
most Christian of nations, we must obey those precepts. It is true 
that we do not obey those precepts at home, that we permit the 
strong who disregard the precepts of Christianity to trample upon 
the rights of their weaker brothers, but as imperfect as we are 
our people have a firmer purpose to force the observance of those 
precepts than any other. 

Yet we are told by those who would have peace at any price 
that we have no justification in international law to intervene in 
the struggle at our doors that is disgracing western civilization 
and liberate Cuba from the grasp of Spain. Those who thus 
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prate show a narrow grasp of what is international law for that 
law is above all the law of right and justice, the law of Chris- 
tianity. We are told there is no precedent for such action. But 
there is such precedent. There was made such a precedent when 
Russia interfered in Bulgaria a score of years ago ; such a prece- 
dent would have been made by England in Armenia two years 
ago if England had not feared to tread where duty called. And 
even if it were so that there were no precedent for one nation to 
interfere in the affairs of another upon the call of humanity it 
would be time to make such precedent. 

For men, American born, to ask what have we to do with 
this quarrel of Spaniards and Cubans, what right have we to 
‘intervene and put an end to the rule of Spaniards in Cuba who 
have conducted themselves in peace as they have in war without 
regard to the precepts of Christianity, is enough to make one 
blush with shame, blush that any American should hold honor 
and justice and the callings of humanity and Christianity in such 
low esteem as to be willing to make no sacrifice, risk no injury to 
person or to purse in order tO put an end to injustice and 
inhumanity, to suffering and sorrow at our very doors. As well 
might one, thrown by accident into the presence of an assault of 
some burly brute upon a defenseless woman, ask what have I to 
do with such assault, what right have I tointerfere ? and so ques- 
tioning pass on, leaving the defenseless one to her fate. What 
would we think of such aman? ‘That he was a cowardly cur 
but little better than the brute whose hand he failed to stay. He 
might offer the excuse that no statute made it his duty to inter- 
fere, that it was his legal right to pass by and give no helping 
hand to the defenseless, that he was not required by law to risk 
himself in defence of the defenseless. But would we accept such 
excuse? No; we would tell him that a higher duty was imposed 
upon him than that imposed by statute law, a higher law that he 
could much less afford to disregard and we would cease to respect 
him, to respect him who failed to regard the higher law. 

And even so as a nation we must be judged. Verily there 
is no obligation imposed upon us by any written international 
law to intervene in Cuba. Buta higher law, the law of humanity, 
of Christianity makes it our duty to intervene, and if we do not 
obey that law we must cease to respect ourselves. 

In Cuba we see Spain killing her children, not only her chil- 
dren who have taken up arms against her but men without arms, 
women and children who are defenceless. Of such murder we 
may as a nation take no notice but if we take no notice, if we 
permit murder to go on that it is in our power tostay we will not 
escape the penalty. Legally it is our right to take no notice, 
morally it is not and if we take no notice we will suffer the 
penalty for the breach of that law imposed by humanity and 
Christianity. In short, refusing to take such notice from a fear 
of injuring some moneyed interest we will give an example to the 
world of putting money before man and, falling down to a wor- 
ship of mammon, our destiny as a Christian nation will be closed 
and as civilization can only expand when the precepts of Chris- 
tianity are observed—for it is only by an observance of those 
precepts of equality and justice that wealth can be most rapidly 
accumulated—our material advancement will be retarded and our 
civilization be brought to a standstill, then to retrograde. 

Legally it is the right of a strong man to stand by while his 
neighbor in a blind fit of rage murders hischildren. But morally 
it is not his right, and if he does stand idly by, raising no hand 
to stay the hand of a murderous parent, he will not be excused 
by a just God or by his fellow men. ‘To interfere may cost him 
much, may cost him hurt or perchance death, but in performance 
of his duty, that which is made his duty by a law that is higher 
than any law of man, a law based on inherent knowledge of 
what is right, this he is bound to risk. Better death than dis- 
honor from failure to perform a duty. And so it is with the 
United States. We see Spain murdering her children, starving 
them to death. To interfere may cost us much, may cost us 
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many lives, much wealth, but it is our duty to interfere and in- 
terfere we must. 


To give succor to the starving in Cuba and beat off any who - 


dare to interfere is our duty. -But something more is our duty. 
It is our duty to put an end to the rule of a nation that has 
sought to deliberately starve her children just as it would be our 
duty in our domestic affairs to take away children of in- 
human parents who deliberately and purposely sought to starve 
them, or rather take such parents away from the children, 
put them where it would be impossible for them to proceed with 
their diabolical work. And as it would be our duty to free such 
children from the power of their parents so it is our duty to free 
the Cubans from the power of Spain, for the Cubans has Spain 
sought to starve and 600,000 of them she has succeeded in 
starving. 

Two years ago General Weyler, on behalf of Spain, promul- 
gated an edict to the effect that the agricultural population should 
be driven from their homes, their implements of husbandry de- 
stroyed, their cattle slaughtered and they themselves deprived of 
all opportunity to feed themselves, driven to take ‘‘ refuge’’ around 
the fortified towns where no provision was made for feeding 
them, let alone for sheltering or clothing them, and where they 
were left to live if live they could by beggary or street scavengery. 
As a result of this edict of barbarism thousands have died the 
death of long drawn out starvation, from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the agricultural population has been killed off. Of 
three-quarters of a million or more of country people driven away 
from their farms, denied the right to cultivate the soil less than a 
quarter of a million remain alive to-day. 

We now hear from Madrid that the edict that caused this 
starvation, the edict that deprived the agricultural population of 
Cuba of the right to cultivate the soil, and so of the opportunity 
to feed themselves, has been annulled ; that Spain will graciously 
permit the half starved wretches to go back to what were once 
their homes, but which are now burnt ruins and fields of tropical 
overgrowth that it will take much labor to reclaim and make 
again productive. It is even promised that Spain will render 
them financial assistance in the rebuilding of their homes and re- 
claiming of their fields ; that to this end the Madrid Government 
has already approved an appropriation of as much as $600,000, or 
about $3 a head, for those of the half starved reconcentrados who 
are not utterly incapacitated, cast down by famine-bred disease. 
And Spain having done this much, or promised to do this much, 
promised to annul the edict by which she deliberately starved 
one-third of the population of Cuba, we are told that all ground 
for our intervention has been removed, that we must keep 
hands off. 

But let us ask what would we do to the father and mother of 
three children who, because of the disobedience of one of their 
children deliberately proceeded to starve to death the other two 
and had succeeded in starving one? Would we upon the promise 
of such parents to revoke their resolve to starve the child remain- 
ing within their power as punishment, as revenge for the dis- 
obedience of one whom by cruelty, they had driven forth from 
the parental roof to bid them defiance, would we upon the 
promise of such parents to do justice to their child whom they 
had half starved, one of whose brothers they had starved and one 
of whom they had driven forth from the parental roof, would we 
absolve such parents from all punishment, would we leave them 
to govern and to care for the child they had half starved and 
whose brother they had starved or would we not? Assuredly 
we would not. We would put them where they could do their 
children no further evil, we would care for their children until 
they could care for themselves, or until the brother who had 
revolted at parental injustice could care for his brother. 

And just what we would do in the individual family we 
should do in the family of nations. The above almost unsuppos- 
able case of a family finds its national parallel in the conduct of 
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Spain towards Cuba. As we would act towards the inhuman 
parents we must act towards Spain. We must put Spain that 
has so misgoverned as to drive part of her children in Cuba 
to revolt and with inconceivable cruelty proceeded to starve the 
others, we must put this Spain out of Cuba, we must care for 
those Cubans who have not fallen victims to the Spanish edict of 
starvation until their brothers in arms are prepared to care for 
them. 

Upon Spanish promises to care for those Spaniards have 
starved, purposely, deliberately, we cannot rely. It would be 
wrong to rely upon such promises just as it would be wrong to 
rely upon the promise of the parent guilty of infanticide to do 
well by his children in the future and leave it in the power of 
such parent to repeat such crime. And doubly wrong would it 
be to put reliance in such a promise if a similar promise had been 
made before, accepted and been broken. And this is the case of 
Spain. In November last she announced the annullment of the 
edict of starvation, but it was not annulled, she promised to 
restore to the Cubans the opportunity to feed themselves but she 
did not. So such: promise now renewed we cannot accept. To 
do so would be a crime. The past history of Spain makes it 
clear that there is no betterment to be hoped for under Spanish 
rule, that Spain can not be depended upon to treat the Cubans 
with fairness, let alone protect them. 

Cuba then must be free; to save the Cubans from the 
injustices of Spanish rule, to protect them from a government 
that has sought to exterminate them by starvation, a government 
that is guilty of perpetrating crimes before our eyes, crimes that 
we cannot stand idly by and see perpetrated and still maintain 
our self-respect, we must make Cuba free. Just as it would be 
dishonorable to withhold assistance from a defenceless child 
assaulted by a burly brute within our presence, just as one would 
be in honor bound to interfere, so as a nation we are in honor 
bound to interfere in Cuba. The man who refused to risk life if 
need be in an effort to prevent the murder of a child by an anger 
crazed parent would sacrifice his honor, stamp himself as a cur. 
And equally, if the United States holds back from interference 
in Cuba, interference to put an end to a criminal rule it must do 
so at the expense of national honor. 

As there isa fellowship of man, as an injury done our brother 
is a hurt done us, so is Cuba’s quarrel our quarrel, so must it be 
free Cuba even though we must sacrifice much ere Cuba can be 
free. 

Such, then, is our justification to intervene in Cuba even at 
the cost of war. It is the same justification that one would have 
to go by force into the yard of his neighbor who, anger crazed, 
was seen to murderously assault his children. Not only would 
one be justified in forcing an entrance into his neighbor’s yard, 
in trespassing upon his neighbor’s domain under such circum- 
stances, but he would not be justified not todo so. And so we 
are more than justified to wage war upon Spain if need be to 
free Cuba. It is our duty todo so. As Spain’s edict to her chil- 
dren in Cuba has been, Ye shall starve, so must our edict to 
Spain be, Ye have tyrannized over and starved your children, ye 
shall have no longer the opportunity to do so. 

To enforce this edict means in all probability war, but be- 
cause of this we cannot draw back, no more than could an honor- 
able and self-respecting man draw back from going to the 
assistance of some defenceless woman assaulted by some brute 
in his presence because of fear of sustaining some bodily hurt. 
And doubly is it our duty to protect the Cubans for not only are 
we the nearest, but we are the only power capable of giving pro- 
tection, for we have forbidden all other nations to intervene. 

The costs of war, the horrors of war are not to be under- 
rated. War, we repeat is barbarism, and only justifiable to put 
an end to barbarism. But in Cuba there is barbarism, and if war 
can alone put an end to it, then let there be war. On this ground 
we should rest intervention. The question of the sinking of the 





Maine is a question of another kind, and with the effort of the 
President to keep the Maine question apart and settle it by itself 
we have been quite in sympathy. The Spaniards may make the 
Maine question just ground for the United States to base a 
declaration of war on, they even evince a purpose to do so, but 
still the sinking of the Maine is a minor question to that raised 
by Spanish wrongs and crimes in Cuba that we are called upon 
to put an end to. 

The Maine was beyond a doubt blown up by a submarine 
mine planted in Havana harbor by the Spanish. She was just as 
much destroyed by the Spanish as if she had been fired upon and 
sunk by the guns of Morro Castle, handled by Spanish soldiers 
and directed by Spanish officers. But if the Maine had been so 
sunk and the Spanish Government had. promptly disavowed the 
act as unauthorized and proceeded with all diligence to apprehend 
and bring to justice the guilty, and at the same time shown a 
readiness to make what poor retribution money could make, there 
would have been no justification to make her sinking a cause of 
war. Indeed, there have been such cases in history where men- 
of-war have been wantonly fired upon, such cases in our own his- 
tory, that have not been followed by war. 

To make war upon Spain merely for the sinking of the 
Maine, to kill some thousands of Spanish sailors, to blow up 
some Spanish men-of-war and suffer like losses in return would 
serve no good end and would be nothing short of criminal if 
Spain showed a readiness to do voluntarily in the way of retri- 
bution all that could be done, namely, disavow the act, express 
regret, declare a willingness to punish the perpetrators of the 
foul act of treachery if they could be found and make money 
retribution. But Spain refusing to do this there is no honorable 
course for the United States but war, for if Spain refuses to dis- 
avow an act which is war it must be considered as such and met 
accordingly. 

In thus urging war if there must be war to free Cuba we do 
not underrate the horrors of war, we do not lose sight of its cost 
and barbarism. ‘The blowing up of the Maine sent a thrill of 
horror over the United States and yet the destruction of that 
gallant ship was but a taste of what the horrors of war would be, 
was but what we must expect a repetition of if war must come. 
But war with all its horrors is preferable to peace when peace can 
only be purchased by disregarding a barbarism at our very doors 
that is worse than the barbarism of war, when peace can only 
be purchased by turning a deaf ear to the calls of humanity, by 
putting money above man, for when we make the protection of 
the purse and the speculative enterprises of the few more sacred 
than the protection of the weal of the many we uplift a system of 
government built on the theory that might is right, that to 
despoil the many for the benefit of the favored few, whether king 
and emperor and sycophants, or titled aristocracy or moneyed 
oligarchy, is the end of government and that must be more 
deadening to industry, a greater hindrance to the accumulation 
of wealth and the advancement of mankind, a greater obstacle 
to civilization than war itself. It is only at this cost that peace 
with Spain can be purchased if Spain refuse to make Cuba free. 
And this cost we cannot afford to pay. 

True, such war would, when crowned with success, but 
serve to remove obstacles that have ever stood in the pathway of 
the Cubans, hindering their progress, and not serve to remove any 
of the grave obstacles that now block the path of civilization in 
the United States. But we owe it to ourselves to help the 
Cubans, owe it to ourselves to show that we are not deaf to the 
appeals of humanity, to the precepts of Christianity, that we 
have not fallen down to an abject worship of Mammon. If we 
fail in this duty to ourselves, if we permit the moneyed interests 
to dictate and override the mandates of humanity in utter disre- 
gard of the precepts of Christianity, we cannot help feeling that 
this moneyed oligarchy will successtully defy our people at home 
and lay obstacles to their progress by robbing the industrious. of 
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the fruits of their toil, and we may well despair of our people ful- 
filling the great destiny that lies before them as a Christian peo- 
ple, as a people obeying the precepts of Christianity, a destiny 
that must be closed to them if Mammon rules supreme in our 
councils, if our government shall be directed with a regard to the 
interests and with a view to the aggrandizement of the mon- 
eyed oligarchy. So let us resolve not alone for the sake of the 
Cubans, but for ourselves, that Cuba shall be free; let us accept 
war, if war there must be, to attain this end ; let us intervene and 
intervene in Cuba at once and declare Spanish sovereignty at an 
end ; let us acknowledge Cuban independence and intervene to 
give effect to our resolves, and if Spain choose to treat such inter- 
vention as war so let it be. 








THE CUBAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


N February three years ago the standard of revolt from Spanish 
mis-rule, oppression and injustice was raised in Eastern 
Cuba. In independence, in absolute independence was seen 

the only release from misgovernment and intolerable oppression 
and so the standard of independence was at once raised; by 
solemn compact those who early rallied around that standard 
resolved on independence or death. The gallant patriot, or may 
we honor him by the name of rebel, rebel against Spanish oppres- 
sion, against injustice and inhumanity, who raised this standard 
was not long spared to carry it aloft. He fell one of the first of 
martyrs to lay down their lives on the altar of Cuban Indepen- 
dence in this, not the first by any means but, let us hope, the 
last of Cuban revolts against Spanish oppression, of Cuban wars 
of independence, last because it must be crowned with success. 
But though the gallant Marti early fell the cause he died for did 
not die with him, did not droop but grew vigorous and strong 
under the guidance of other and as able patriots, of exiled 
veterans of the ten years’ war ending in 1878, who rallied again 
to the standard of revolt, ready to fight and die for Cuban inde- 
pendence. 

To subdue this revolt General Campos, who ranks among 
the most humane of Spanish generals and who brought the Ten 
Years’ War of 1869-1878 to a successful conclusion, prevailing 
upon the Cubans who had been in revolt to lay down their arms 
by the promise of reforms, promises made in sacred treaty and 
on behalf of Spain, but promises that Spain did not keep, was 
sent out to Cuba. ‘There he made strenuous efforts to crush the 
rebellion by the sword, but he failed utterly, and ere he had been 
in Cuba a year he was recalled, General Weyler appointed 
Captain-General in his place and a new system for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion inaugurated. That system was one of 
unspeakable cruelty and inhumanity. But Weyler succeeded no 
better than Campos. Despite his efforts, despite the building of 
the famous trochas and his efforts to thus divide the Cuban forces 
and crush them piecemeal he accomplished no more towards the 
suppression of the rebellion than did General Campos. In the 
way of the destruction of the property of Cubans but non- 
combatants, in the way of the destruction of the non-combatants 
themselves he accomplished much, but in the way of suppressing 
the rebellion nothing. The lines.of the troops he set to guard 
the trochas were thinned by disease more than by Cuban bullets, 
and the Cubans cut through his trochas, seemingly at will, the 
Spanish, scattered over the long lines and so weakened, being 
quite powerless to resist the assaults of the Cubans able to con- 
centrate their attack on one small part when they cared to cross. 

So the Cubans marched at will over the island. Control of 
the greater part of the island was wrested from the Spaniards even 
though the Cubans did not feel strong enough to oppose strong 
columns of Spanish troops sent into such territory by risking all in 








pitched battles where the artillery and superior equipment of the 
Spanish troops would have been sure to give them great ad- 
vantage. But the Spaniards unable to maintain their sovereignty 
over the agricultural part of Cuba, unable to exercise sovereignty 
save over the ground upon which their troops tramped, were 
resolved to destroy what they could not keep, 

This was the plan of Weyler, the plan by which he resolved 
to subjugate Cuba. So he ordered the Spanish troops to destroy 
everything in Cuba outside of the military lines, lines drawn 
very tightly around the fortified posts and seaports of Cuba. Thus 
well nigh all of agricultural Cuba was ordered laid waste. The 
huts of the peasantry were burned down, their implements of 
agriculture destroyed and they themselves were driven into the 
military zones. Upon the horrors of this concentration it is 
unnecessary to dilate. Suffice it to say that it has resulted in the 
death by starvation of two-thirds of the agricultural population 
of Cuba that the Spanish troops were able to reach. 

But while the non-combatant agricultural population of 
Cuba has thus been made to suffer indescribable horrors and 
mental anguish the Cubans in arms have suffered no diminution 
in strength, no want of food. The soil of Cuba is fabulously pro- 
ductive and the rebels have had no difficulty in raising a suffi- 
ciency of food for their wants in those parts of Cuba difficult of 
access to the Spaniards and effectually protected against Spanish 
invasion. And there where the crops are comparatively safe 
from destruction, where men reap the fruits of their labor, ample 
food is raised by the Cubans in arms against Spain. So it is that 
Weyler’s edicts of destruction and cruelty availed nothing in the 
direction of suppressing the rebellion. On the contrary they — 
rather fostered the rebellion by forcing men to join the rebels in 
very desperation. 

Outside of the fortified towns and the military zones drawn 
close around them the Spanish destroyed everything they could 
reach save those sugar plantations that were able to pay for acom- 
pany of Spanish infantry or a troop of guerillas to surround them 
and protect them from attack. Thus it appears that only those 
plantations escaped destruction as paid the Spaniards for pro- 
tection, paid not the Spanish Government but Spanish officers, 
who, for personal gain, have seemed ever quite willing to de- 
plete the forces under their commands, weaken them for aggres- 
sion and render them impotent to successfully carry out any 
work set for them todo. And yet the guards supplied by the 
Spaniards to protect the plantations of sugar planters have proven 
quite impotent to afford protection. To secure protection such 
planters have been obliged to pay tribute to the Cubans. Those 
who have refused, putting reliance in Spanish protection, as 
most of them did, have seen their sugar mills and cane fields 
burned. So the few sugar plantations now in operation in Cuba 
escape destruction only by payment of tribute on the one side to 
Spanish officers on the other to the Cuban Republic. Ostensibly 
they pay the Spaniards for protection against the Cubans who 
have decreed the destruction of all sugar plantations that do not 
pay them tribute. But in reality the planters pay the Spaniards 
for immunity at the hands of Spanish columns of regular troops 
and guerillas just as they pay the Cuban Republic for immunity 
at the hands of Cubans. 

Thus it is that everything outside of the fortified posts and 
equally fortified seaport towns contributes to the support of the 
Cuban Republic. The sugar planters who still essay to grind 
sugar pay, those who have refused to pay have no mills with 
which to grind or cane to grind. And even the railroads, it is 
said, pay tribute to the Cubans for permission to run non-military 
trains without interference. To be free from accidents from 
dynamite explosions the railroads can well afford to pay such 
tribute ; tribute and escape from blowing up of trains being 
cheaper than no tribute and the blowing up of non-military 
trains. Of course the Cubans are very active in destroying 
trains loaded with military supplies, for such supplies are invalu- 
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able to them and as most trains are military the accidents on the 
railroads attributable to dynamite explosions and the Cubans are 
uncomfortably frequent. 

We mention this merely to show that the Spaniards have no 
power to protect anything beyond the fortified towns. It does 
not follow by any means that the Cubans do control what the 
Spaniards cannot. There is a wide area which neither can con- 
trol, an area in which there is no government, no settled popula- 
tion, nothing but anarchy. To find anything but anarchy out- 


side of the fortified towns, indeed to find anything of what was |; 


once agricultural country we must go to that part of Cuba away 
from the railroad lines, to that part of Cuba protected by the 
ramparts of the Cuban mountains, to that part of Cuba in the 
hills where Spanish generals are wise enough not to lead their 
troops. But this part of Cuba is by no means confined in area, 
there and there alone in all Cuba is there a government worthy 
of the name, there and there alone in Cuba is one free from sights 
of starvation and suffering, there alone can one escape the devas- 
tation of war, there alone can the eye be rested by the sight of 
peaceful industry, by marks of the ways and arts of peace. 

It is two years and more since General Weyler was sent to 
Cuba. For nearly eighteen months he held sway in Cuba and 
accomplisbed nothing in the direction of subduing the rebellion. 
With the Cubans in arms he could not cope with any success and 
with vindictive cruelty he turned upon the non-combatants. He 
waged war upon the defenceless agricultural population of Cuba 
rather than the Cubans in active resistance to Spanish rule and of 
course he accomplished nothing towards the restoration of peace 
in Cuba. Far from it, he made enemies of Spain-of those who 
were not enemies before and when he was recalled to Spain less 
than six months ago the rebellion was stronger than when he first 
set foot in Cuba as captain general, stronger than ever before. 

His idea was that if the Cuban agricultural and non-combat- 
ant population should be driven into the towns and the country 
laid waste that the Cubans would be starved into submission. 
But he much underrated the calibre, the resources, the deter- 
mination of the Cubans in arms. He looked upon them as men 
whose aim was to live by plunder, as men who aimed to live not 
by producing wealth but by despoiling others of their wealth. 
But in this he was much mistaken. The Cubans in arms were 
bent on creating a self-sustaining and prosperous republic, a 
republic that would bring prosperity and contentment and great 
progress to the Cuban people, bring them a material advance- 
ment which has ever been closed to them under Spanish rule. 

And so General Weyler’s campaign failed, for the Cubans 
were fully prepared to feed themselves. His policy of concen- 
tration caused untold suffering to the non-combatants of Cuba 
but in no way undermined the strength of the rebellion. 

So, his policy stamped as a failure, he was recalled and 
General Blanco sent to replace him charged to try the policy of 
concession and compromise, the policy of force and cruelty having 
failed. Sothe character of the efforts to subdue the rebellion 
underwent change when General Blanco reached Havana. He 
undertook to bring peace by offering autonomy, by promising 
reforms to the Cuban people, by offering places and money to the 
leaders of the Cuban rebellion. But his attempts to corrupt the 
Cuban leaders were for the most part repelled with scorn, his 
promises of reform and relief to the Cuban people sounded like 
hollow mockery while he kept in force the Weyler edicts of con- 
centration, the edicts of depopulation and starvation, his offers of 
autonomy did not attract those who had sacrificed so much for 
independence and who can be repaid for their sacrifices by nothing 
short of this. 

It is true that General Blanco early upon his arrival in Cuba 
announced the annullment of the Weyler edicts of concentration 
and starvation, but such edicts have remained in force, since he 
has been in Cuba thousands have died as the result of their 
And now again we are told these edicts are to be 


enforcement. 














annulled, have indeed been annulled but what promise can there 
be given that promises broken once will not be broken again ? 

Thus it is that Blanco has failed as Weyler and Campos 
failed, thus does the rebellion prosper after three years of war- 
farc during which a goodly part of Cuba has been devastated, 
absolutely depopulated and the population destroyed, after three 
years of untold suffering in Cuba, especially among those non- 
combatants driven from their homes under pain of being regarded 
as rebels and summarily executed, or rather murdered as such, 
for the Spanish commanders and Spanish guerillas have no time 
to waste over trials, driven from their homes to zones around the 
fortified towns set apart for their reception, but where no 
provision was made for their reception other than the drawing 
of a dead line and the counting off of sentinels with instructions 
to shoot any one of the poor reconcentrados who, driven by 
hunger, might have the temerity to step across the dead line in 
search of food for those dearest to man and woman and that could 
readily be raised upon the fields from which they were driven. 
Those innocent of revolt have suffered much, been well nigh 
exterminated, but thos: who, driven by Spanish aggressions, 
took up arms in defense of liberty, in an effort to secure inde- 
pendence and the blessings of liberty to themselves and their 
posterity have suffered no diminution of strength, they have 
gained more than they have lost, they are now on the threshold 
of success. 

Much have the Cuban people suffered, much have they been 
made to suffer that has profited Spain nothing, but their suffering 
will soon have its rich recompense for a free Cuba is assured, a 
Cuba free from Spanish exactions and venality, free from exac- 
tions and venality which have been a bar to Cuban progress and 
which drove Cubans to revolt. . 

The underlying cause of the Cuban War of Independence 
was Spanish greed, a determination to govern Cuba for the 
enrichment of the favored few in Spain whatever might become 
of the Cubans. In this the underlying cause is much the same 
that drove the American colonies to revolt against British oppres- 
sion. But the similarity of the causes that forced the Cubans to 
revolt and that lay behind our own War of Independence may be 
carried much further than this. Britain taxed the American 
colonists without representation and they resisted ; so has Spain 
taxed the Cubans. Representation they have been indeed 
accorded in the Spanish Cortes but it has been a representation 
chosen rather by the Spaniards of Cuba than by the Cubans and 
a representation so small and so lost in the greater body as to 
have practically no voice in the taxation of Cuba, Cuba being 
taxed for Spain’s benefit. 

So again did Britain force the American colonists to trade 
through England and Spain has directed her policy to the same 
end, to the end of making Cuba trade through Spain. The fa- 
mous English navigation acts aimed to absolutely prohibit the 
colonies from trading with anyone other than English merchants, 
aimed to force the colonists to buy such produce of other coun- 
tries and other climes as they sought through English merchants 
and to sell such of their produce as found a market in other 
countries than England through the medium of the same mer- 
chants. ‘Thus Britain sought to direct the trade of her colonies 
into artificial channels that her merchants might lay tribute upon 
such trade and so upon the colonists by unduly adding to the 
price of those things the colonists bought from other countries 
than Great Britain and by detracting from the prices they could 
realize for the things they sold. 

Sufferance of such exactions the colonists declared intoler- 
able, and they resisted. And as Britain sought to interfere with 
the trade of her colonies, so has Spain sought to interfere with 
the trade of Cuba, sought to direct that trade so as to secure a 
monopoly of that trade for Spanish merchants. This she has 
done by putting discriminatory duties on articles imported into 
Cuba from elsewhere than Spain. Not only has she made tariffs 
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for Cuba that impose lower duties on Spanish products than the 
similar products of other countries, but lower duties upon foreign 
articles imported by way of Spain than when imported direct. 
Thus a lower duty has been put on flour when imported into 
Cuba from Spain than when imported from the United States, and 
. so American flour that naturally would. be exported direct from 
American ports to Cuba has been forced out of the natural chan- 
nels and exported to Cuba by the roundabout way of Cadiz or 
Barcelona. Thus not only has the freight and insurance been 
doubled, which doubling the Cuban consumer has had to pay, but 
the price of flour has been further enhanced to the Cuban con- 
sumer by the profit of the Spanish merchant, which is added, and 
which profit is fixed by the difference between the rate of duty 
on American flour imported direct and American flour imported 
through Spain, less the amount of the extra transportation 
charges of the roundabout route. Thus it is that Cubans have 
been exploited that Spanish merchants might wax fat. 

And then again, just as the American colonists were forbid- 
den to manufacture so that British manufacturers might hold a 
monopoly and exact a tribute in the shape of enhanced prices, so 
has Spain stopped manufacturing in Cuba that the manufacturers 
of Spain, or the traders of Spain buying in Europe, might hold 
a monopoly and exact monopoly prices. Thus it is that hindrances 
have been placed in the way of Cuban development. 

But added to all these material grievances that are much akin 
to the grievances of the American colonists a hundred and 
twenty-five years ago the Cubans have been oppressed by alien 
rule in local government ; they have suffered from the venality of 
the administration which has added greatly to the burden of 
government, for every officeholder has seemingly made self en- 
richment his first aim; they have suffered from the venality of 
the courts which has made the administration of justice a sham, 
put it in the power of the rich to purchase immunity for their 
own trespasses and subject the poor who cross their paths to 
undeserved punishments. 

Such were the grievances that drove the Cubans to revolt. 
They were driven to revolt for while subject to such grievances, 
such oppressions, such a system conceived so that the few might 
get the profit of the labor of the many, so that the Spanish might 
grasp the wealth accumulated by Cubans the paths of progress 
were closed to them, for without such accumulations Cubans could 
have no power to extend their enterprises, make fuller use of the 
resources of Cuba, add to their earning power, so their material 
welfare and upon this build up a higher civilization. So to open 
te themselves the paths of progress the Cuban people had to 
revolt. 5 

And so revolted they have. The reward of open paths to 
progress has cost them dear, but who will say that such open 
paths are not worth the great sacrifices made, that Cuba will not 
rise stronger and happier and wealthier in property and popula- 
tion because of such sacrifices, and, although she has lost prac- 
tically all her accumulated agricultural wealth and one-third of 
her people in attaining her freedom and release from the oppres- 
sions and deadly system that has held her down and retarded her 
growth. Ten years after she is free, ten years after the war 
that has cost her so much, she will have greater wealth and 
greater population than she could hope for without the upsetting 
of the system of despoilment imposed in the interest of a few 
favored Spanish that has held her down, without the blessings, 
the release from aggressions attained by the sacrifices of the war. 

But so great have those sacrifices been that to stand between 
the Cubans and absolute independence would be grossly unjust. 
To urge the Cubans to pay $200,000,000 for their independence 
is, therefore, unjustifiable. Independence thus purchased would 
not leave the Cubans free and untrammelled to follow out their 
destiny, it would put an obstacle to their progress that could not 
be lightly overcome, It would amount to saddling upon every 
Cuban, man, woman and child, a foreign debt of $200, it would 


amount to the same thing as giving the United States inde- 
pendence along with a foreign debt of $14,Q00,000,000. 


would we consider ourselves free? ‘The foreign debt which we 
now have of scarcely more than one-third of this amount is a 
great, almost an insufferable hindrance to our progress. It 
weighs us down as can not well be comprehended, puts us in 
financial bondage to the money lords of Europe from which there 
is no prospect of release so long as we cling to the gold standard. 
And it is, relatively to numbers, only one-third of the debt that 
it is proposed to fasten upon the impoverished Cubans as the 
price of their liberty. No such price should they pay, by their 
sacrifices they have well nigh attained independence and so well 
nigh paid the costs of independence and now of the fruits thereof 
they should not be robbed. 
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Pagans, Jews and Gentiles have shared the happy impulse 
to celebrate at the vernal equinox, the re-birth of nature’s glad- 
ness. Each has imported into the observance such deeper mean- 
ings as best satisfy the universal yearnings of the spirit for a 
fuller share of the good cheer which our Eastertide brings to all 
living creatures, inspiring the earth, now rid of its snow shroud, 
to smile in blossom and sing in joyous bird-melody. Let grim 
science say what it may, it has not, and is not the least likely to 
have, anything to offer the mind, unhampered after spells of 
gloom or prosaic occupation, or grief or pain, that shall swiftly 
waft it into the serene air above the clouds and into the unsullied 
beams of new morning. For the mass of us nothing does this so 
well as a hymn and its twin strain. Literature may coldly dis- 
own its humble offspring and superfine music may smile at much 
that claims its motherly sanction, yet there is in the simple old- 
fashioned hymn of our infancy, and in the majestic plain song of 
antiquity, a soul of what this book calls helpfulness that tran- 
scends the highest charm of art. After all, what worthier pur- 
pose can human genius fulfil? The good old Scotch woman who 
found such comfort in the word ‘‘ Mesopotamia,’’ intoned as only 
Scotch elders of a past generation could drawl it, was just one 
step ahead of our rationalistic pastors and professors in getting 
at the secret power of religious verse. It does not lie in the 
thought alone nor in the rhythmical setting, but in the ex- 
pressing of unworldly or other worldly aspirations in mellifluous 
accents that make their own music. The hymns here collected 
have no tunes with them, though some are mentioned. It isa 
risky thing to dogmatize on so tender a matter, but there are 
certain hymns utterly inseparable from their proper tunes, so 
much so that to divorce them is to destroy their influence. We 
shall refer to several in each of these compilations so divorced, 
for which reason we are glad to endorse the following opinion 
stated by the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, in his letter to Mr. Stead : 
‘* One of the great merits of hymns lies in -the associations which 
attach to them, from which it follows that they cannot really be 
considered apart from the tunes to which they are habitually set. 
In my opinion, the editor of a hymn-book who deliberately 
divorces old words from their accustomed setting is an iconoclast 
of the worst order.’’ 

Mr. Stead has done an admirable piece of work in a pain- 
fully claptrap style and a confessedly mercenary spirit. He has 
sounded a hundred or more notable persons, from his Queen down 
to Richard le Gallienne and Harry Furniss, the caricaturist of 
Punch, as to their favorite hymns; these he prefaces with inter- 
esting remarks upon their quality and history; to these 150 
hymns he prefixes another Preface, in which he chats about the 
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letters these notables have written him ; to this again is prefixed 
a formal Introduction on his try at hymnology; and then he 


And if we had our independence attached to such a debt . 
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crowns the lot with a ‘‘ Preface to the American Edition,’’ in 
which he says unblushingly that ‘‘ the principle upon which this 
collection has been compiled is more American than English.’’ 
After what he evidently considers judicious flattery of ‘‘ the 
men of the Mayflower and their descendants,’’ he announces 
that ‘‘I want to publish a second series of Hymns that have 
Helped, based on the recorded experience of Americans.’’ He 
then makes five requests of the American public to furnish him 
with the material for this book, hymns and autographic letters 
about them, and, apparently being struck with the notion that 
an American might more fitly get the book up, Mr. Stead falls 
back on the philosophic plea ‘‘ nothing venture, nothing win.’’ 
It is not very long since he compiled a characteristic book on 
America which was neither poetical nor pious, but his versatility 
is unique. 

Despite all personal demerits as editor he has done the lover 
of good hymns a great and a timely service. Catholicity is 
growing, but our sectarian hymnbooks sadly cramp it. There 
is no truly catholic hymnbook, unless it be this of Mr. Stead’s. 
He deserves to be quoted on this: ‘‘ Never before in any popular 
hymnal have hymns to the Virgin jostled the confession of the 
Jewish faith, revolutionary songs elbowed the ancient anthems of 
the Church, while, psalms and hymns and spiritual songs of all 
countries and creeds, and of none, stand side by side on an equal 
footing, each exhibiting as it sole credential that it has helped 
the human heart to love, to dare and to aspire, and strengthened 
man to bear his part worthily in the warfare of life.’’ We doubt 
whether any religious community will adopt this ol/a podrida 
collection, which includes Cromwell’s ferocious version of the 
68th Psalm, and Garibaldi’s rollicking revolutionary battle song, 
and the Marseillaise. The ‘‘help’’ these gave was more akin 
to the spirituous than to the spiritual. But they are lost among 
the cluster of noble strains that cannot be merely read without 
exaltation of heart, sweet solace or inspiration to better things. 
Heading them with the Ze Deum he introduces it thus: “ It 
properly stands first among hymns that have helped, for it is the 
most catholic of hymns, one of the oldest and most universally 
used by the entire Western Church. What ‘God Save the 
Queen’ has been for a century to England, the Ze Deum has 
been to Christendom for more than a thousand years. It was 
chanted at the baptism of Clovis and it was sung at the jubilee of 
Victoria. . Asit wassung after Agincourt, so it was sung 
after Waterloo. Whenever the hearts of men and women of the West 
throb high with emotions of gratitude too deep for non-rhythmic 
words, it is to the Ze Deum that they turn for help.’’ Among 
the ten most used hymns is ‘‘All hailthe power,’’ which in England 
is sung to the tune ‘‘ Miles’s Lane,’’ which American books rob 
of the second’s, as they also lop off the last two necessary letters 
of the ‘‘ Old Hundredth,’’ except in the /z Axcelsis, where it is 
rightly given. Heber’s grand Trinity Sunday hymn, ‘“‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty,’’ was considered by Tennyson, 
and by other eminent men, ‘‘ the finest hymn ever written, con- 
sidering the abstract difficult nature of its theme, its perfect 
spirituality, and the devotion and purity of its language.’’ These 
are the words of Dr. Welldon, Head Master of Harrow School. 
Mrs. Ward Howe’s Battle Hymn of the Republic is accorded due 
honor. Neale’s paraphrase of the eighth century hymn, ‘‘ Art 
thou weary, art thou languid,’’ exquisite as it is, owes half its 
charm to its tune, Stephanos. The Stabat Mater, dating from 
1150, is given in the Latin, with the translation used in the 
Catholic Church, which is finer than the mutilated versions in 
Protestant hymnbooks, few of which have it. Charles Wesley’s 
famous Easter hymn, ‘‘ Christ the Lord is risen to-day ’’ is set, 
according to Mr. Stead, to Handel’s ‘‘ See the conquering hero 
comes,’’ which is news tous. The hymn book /x Excelsis gives 
Monk’s familiar tune, and it goes even more effectively to the 
grand melody Worgan, from the Lyra Davidica of 1708, with the 
Alleluia to each line. Nearly two pages are filled with the 
editor’s discoursing upon ‘‘ Lead, kindly Light,’’ which is one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s two ‘‘ most favorite hymns,’’ and of a group of 
Catholics, Anglicans, Sectarians and Agnostics. Newman 
characteristically attributed its popularity to Dykes’s tune, and 
in truth honors are equally divided. Mr. Stead seems not to 
know how closely one of the stanzas follows one of wicked but 
‘“‘ Glorious John ’’ Dryden’s little read poems. Cowper’s splen- 
did hymn ‘‘God moves in a mysterious way,’’ beats whole 
libraries of theology and atheistic sophistry in force and beauty 
of spiritual logic. Its first verse is one of the latest illustrations 
of the changed pronunciation since Cowper’s time, when words 
with ea were rhymed with a, and not, as now, with e. ‘‘ God 
moves in a mysterious way, His wonders to perform ; He plants 
His, footsteps in the sea, And rides upon,the storm,’’ Among 








the great hymns must be placed the inspiring piece by the exiled 
Gerhard, in 1659, beginning ‘‘ Give tothe winds thy fears ;’’ and 
Watts’ noble paraphrase of Psalm go, ‘‘ Our God, our help 
in ages past,’’ fine as a poem and helpful as a hymn, with its 
proper tune, S¢. Anune’s. John Bright held this to be the best 
hymn in the language. The book is worthy of all praise asa 
collection of lofty singing hymns, apart from its padding, and 
though diluted with specimens of the flimsier jingles popularized 
by revivalists, who combine bookselling with conversion, it fills 
a gap worthily and profitably. 

The Century Company’s hymnbook is a model of artistic 
book making. ‘The type is clear, the ink black, the paper thin 
and tough, the cover elegantly plain with rounded corners, and 
the book stays open at any place. Their well known Laudes 
Domini, good as it is, has been finely improved upon by /x 
Excelsis, It makes a distinct advance in churchliness, if the 
word is used as implying a desire to follow the lines of the Angli- 
can Church. It was only a few years ago that Presbyterians 
were startled by a Good Friday service in Dr. Parkhurst’s church 
in New York, with a sermon from him on the Virgin Mary, intro- 
ducing a choral performance of the S/abat Mater. If that marks 
a general tendency in Evangelical churches to assimilate their 
services to those of that Church, against whose formalism and 
ornate display they protested by withdrawal from its communion, 
no wonder there is a smart competition in getting up new hymn- 
books to suit the new fashion. This one goes as far as discreet 
calculation shows to besafe. The big lump of Anglican leaven is 
there, but nothing is said to call attention to it. The church’s 
calendar is followed in the observance, by special hymns, of 
Advent, Christmas (called Nativity), Epiphany, Lent (but the 
word is not used), Passion and Crucifixion (not Holy week and 
Gocd Friday), Easter (called Resurrection), Feasts of Saints 
and Martyrs (called Communion of Saints), Harvest Festivals 
(included in Thanksgiving), and so on. If, as is probable, many 
good Calvinistic folk would be shocked if the book candidly 
confessed its advance toward High Churchism in a 
Preface, they might be mollified, certainly the more esthetic 
of them, when they discover how beautifully doctrinal 
difficulties have been obscured by the poetical quality of 
the hymns and the richness of the imported tunes. Some 
hymns have been altered to fit the accommodating spirit 
of the compilers, a liberty irreconcilable with rightful respect for 
the dead and indefensible, we venture to say, on either moral or 
technical grounds. The noble hymn, ‘‘ Christians, Awake !’’ is 
shortened, Dean Alford’s ‘‘Come, ye thankful people, come,’’ 
differs considerably from the H. A. & M. version;-we do not 
find ‘‘ To us a child of hope is born’’ in that version to which it 
is credited ; the hymn associated with the tune of the Russian 
national anthem, ‘‘God the all-terrible,’’ is changed to ‘‘all- 
merciful’? and set to one of Sir A. Sullivan’s tunes. ‘‘ My 
Country ’tis of Thee’’ is set to the air of the English national 
anthem, rightly credited to Henry Carey, 1743, but wrorigly 
named ‘‘ America,’’ if he is represented as having named it so. 
The tune which properly owns the name ‘‘America’’ is a short 
metre air by Whetman, and can be found in ‘‘ Church Harmony,’’ 
a remarkably interesting book of psalmody edited by Henry Smith, 
of Chambersburg, Pa., of which a copy of the thirty-first edition, 
issued in 1847, is now before us. If there is one hymn which 
more than others is married to its own tune it is Whiting’s hymn 
for those at sea, ‘‘Eternal Father, strong to save,’’ and J. B. 
Dykes’ lovely air, Melita. There is no legitimate excuse for 
appropriating it to any other words, as is done in hymn 60. 
While a few modern American tunes have been specially secured 
for this book, composed by G. W. and S. P. Warren, and W. B. 
Gilbert, all of New York, it is striking to notice the liberal appro- 
priation of fashionable English composers, out of all proportion 
to native ones of equal ability. For example, there are two or 
three tunes credited to each composer, many of whom are English, 
but the late Sir Joseph Barnby is credited with 62, Dykes with 
63, Smart with 22, Stainer with 19, Sullivan with 26, Monk with 
21, Hopkins with 29, Gauntlett with 18. The three eminent 
American composers named’ above furnish among them only 
twenty-six tunes. If all the English tunes possessed the merits of 
the favorite ones there might be some reason for this wholesale 
borrowing, but many of them are simply inferior attempts to go 
someone else’s tunes one better, Barnby trying to improve on 
Dykes, and Sullivan on Barnby, the vanity being less offensive 
than the desire to disturb established favorites. The only other 
American of note who figures prominently is Lowell Mason, 
twenty-two of whose tunes are used, but with an implied 
apology for their being out of style, to judge by remarks like this, 
quoted from the publishers’ circular, ‘‘ The later English schoo} 
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American 
The sensuous sentimen- 


of sacred composers is fully represented. . . . 
composers are not neglected. . . . 


-talities of the Moody and Sankey variety are wholly ignored.’’ 


Again, ‘‘there will be found in ‘Supplementary Tunes,’ 
many of the older favorites, still in demand, but which it is be- 
lieved should now give place to newer and better tunes.’’? Among 
these are ‘‘ Luton,’’ ‘‘ Dulce Domum”’ (which is not its right 
name) ‘‘Antioch,’’ ‘‘ Warwick,’’ ‘‘ Ward,’’ and others. If more 
of these, and old Scottish psalm tunes, and a few of the old hymn 
tunes sung by our fathers when the Sunday-school was invented, 
had been substituted for the many ambitious but worthless pieces 
of the foregoing fashionable composers, the book would be 
stronger and more creditable to an American publishing house. 
Many misfit tunes and hymns, and many omissions and many 
queer tricks—such as placing Mozart’s ‘‘Ariel’’ second to Smart’s 
** Colebrook ’’—might be noticed. Still, the book is the richest 
collection of representative hymns and tunes issued of late, and 
whatever churches may say of its liberal principle, it will be a 
deservedly prized treasury of sacred minstrelsy in the home. 
yk 
How to Make the Most of Music. 


P lyhymni>. Quartets and Choruses for Male Voices. 
W Turts’ Bosion: Silver, buidett & co. $1.12. 


What is Good Music? By W. J. HENDERSON. 
Scribner’s Sons. §1. 


Arranged by JOHN 
New York: Charles 


In the deeper sense of the term we cannot claim to be a 
musical people. This unflattering confession will doubtless be 
instantly resented and held to be disproved by an appeal to the 
daily advertisement columns. There we shall see no end of con- 
certs, operas, and musical entertainments spread before an eager 
multitude, willing to pay high prices for the best article. We 
shall be challenged to go the round of the churches and marvel 
at the richness of the free concerts they provide for the patrons 
in the pews, yet not quite free so long as pew-rent bills and col- 
lection plates distract the worshipper in his devotions. All the 
same, the fact that we are not yet a musical people remains un- 
shaken, in fact, these very secular and sacred performances con- 
stitute strong evidence in support of the statement. ‘That we are 
a music-loving people is undeniable, but that is not being musical. 
We pay others to do our musicalness for us. If we were truly 
musical we would do it ourselves. Whether the celestial choir 
accepts the professionalism of the church quartet as identical 
with or an equivalent of the congregation’s vocal outburst of 
pious fervor, is a curious question which we must wait a while to 
have solved. Meantime it may safely be doubted. Vicarious 
charity, and a good many other excellent manifestations of-virtue, 
may be all right in their second-rate way but if we feel like sing- 
ing for joy or droning for the blues, we have just got to do our 
own piping, or the thing becomes a sham. We have plenty of 
musical people among us, particularly our German cousins. 
The unsophisticated people in country places and the smaller 
towns of England, Wales and Scotland, are also musical in 
the true sense. This goodly quarto represents one of the 
ways in which their musical souls deliver themselves year 
in and year out, old and young, in concert, oratorio, church, 
and, best of all, in the home. Mr. Tufts has compiled 
his book.on the lines of these folks’ hearty home use of music as 
it is meant to be used, as we all use books, games and conversa- 
tidn. Is not singing at least as delightful and elevating and en- 
tertaining as these? Used as it should be, the professional feel- 
ing should be entirely shut out. It is the curse of our home and 
social entertainments that the professional standard is lugged in 
to dampen and kill modest effort. Those who cannot make 
music without thinking first and foremost of their style, are in 
very truth not musical at all, and had better not pretend to be, 
except when out of sight and sound of those who are. The 
Welsh, Scotch and North English people have innumerable 
books like this of Mr. Tufts, who has taken many of. his pieces 
from them and from foreign sources. Part I consists of easy 
songs and choruses, arranged for four male voices ; II, miscel- 
laneous and more difficult pieces; III, occasional songs ; IV, 
national and patriotic music, American and foreign; V, sacred 
selections, almost every one a gem. The great composers are 
represented liberally and in every mood. The delicious English 
glees, madrigals and part songs of the sixteenth and following 
centuries are represented, and some of the finest oratorio pieces. 
These can be heard in very humble homes over there ; neighbors 
gather in each other’s little cottages after hard day’s toil in fac- 
tory, field and mine, and fairly revel the winter evenings away 
in voicing the solemn or merry strains which genius created for 
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A joint newspaper debate begins March 
30th between Zhe Referendum, Populist, 
of Shoals, Indiana, and 7he City Star, 
Democratic, of Vincennes, Indiana. The 
subject discussed is that part of the Chi- 
cago Democratic Platform relating to 
‘Coin Redemption’ of paper money, 
attended with a declaration favoring free 
coinage of silver. Zhe Referendum at- 
tacks, The City Star defends ‘‘Coin Re- 
demption ” ‘This discussion will bring 
out the heart of the money question, 
showing the fallacy of a ‘‘ metal base” 
advocated by both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, and now covered with a fog 
of superstition, mystery and selfish lies. 
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this, among other ends, that of lifting the heart above the grimy 
level of workaday life. Compared with the exquisite pleasure 
of hearing or sharing these homely concerts of the grandest 
music indulged in for love of it for its own sake, the paying 
of dollars to watch an orchestra earn its living is an inferior, 
though still a great, gratification. Only when music gets into 
the home life of a people in this way, with the jarring note of 
artistic preteusion absent, can a people pride themselves on being 
musical. ‘The great works, oratorios and church music, finest of 
all, of the great masters, are perfectly familiar to these working 
folks, as to almost all social sections, hence the ease of gathering 
achorus of five thousand voices, with a thousand instruments, 
to honor Handel and others by periodical performances of their 
masterpieces at the great English musical festivals. 

Mr. Henderson’s handsomely produced and excellently 
written book will undoubtedly do much good, even in quarters 
where omniscience is supposed to reign, as it always does among 
professional musicians. It is offered as ‘‘ suggestions to persons 
desiring to cultivate a taste in musical art.’’ Note the last word. 
It aims at developing the amateur into an artist, and for this very 
reason is sure to become popular. The true amateur will prefer 
to stay where he is, if he has the courage of wisdom. In simple 
proficiency, gained by simple love and devotion, is much bliss, 
and in the itch of artistry is a purgatory of absurd ambition with 
peril of growing disgust. Nevertheless, everyone for himself, 
but music for us all, ‘These discourses lay down the principles 
of music and correct judgment, what the qualities of good music 
are, its various forms and aims, its elements and the ends they 
serve, intellectual, emotional, sensuous. Then the orchestra is 
explained, what it is meant to do and how the various instru- 
ments do their part to the common end. Chorus and solo singing 
is explained, and all so interestingly that many a reader will be 
amazed to think how on earth he could ever have enjoyed music, 
the soul, while so ignorant uf these things, which forms its body. 
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Daniel Webster. Representative speeches. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Co, 30 cents, 

Prof. Perry Bliss has chosen the famous addresses on Adams 
and Jefferson, and the reply to Hayne, for the latest issue in the 
Little Masterpieces Series. In his introduction the editor states 
the circumstances in which these speeches were delivered, the 
first being the eulogy of the two statesmen whose simultaneous 
deaths, on July 4, 1826, afforded an unprecedented opportunity 
for the display of an eloquence fully worthy of the occasion and 
the orator, The reply to Hayne, and the former address, are 
familiar in patches, but the full power of Webster's intellect can 
only be appreciated by a careful reading of these splendid 
orations as a whole, after pondering the conditions which pro- 
duced them. ‘The editor very justly remarks, ‘‘as the century 
nears its close, the sectional bitterness that made one portion of 
the country blind to Webster’s intellectual greatness, and the 
alienation from his own constituents which darkened his latest 
years, are less keenly remembered His ‘deep, grave 
speech’ is everywhere recognized as one of the abiding glories of 
American letters.’’ There is an unfamiliar early portrait of 
Webster as a frontispiece. 

* 
A Minister of the Wor'd. By CAROLINE A. Mason. New York: Double- 
day & McClure Co. 50 cents. 

A short novel of New England life, reprinted from the 
Ladies’ Home Jonrnal, with portrait of the writer and photo- 
gravures by Smedley. The book is made up to match in size and 
style the series named above. 

* 

What Shall be Done for Our Sailors? ByJ.K. Pautpinc. New York: 

118 Walker street. The Author. : 
_ The title of this pamphlet should draw public attention to as 
important a matter as now presses on the overworked govern- 
ment at Washington. The sailor’s is as untempting a lot as falls 
to any whose lives are used up in doing humble and hard service, 
with small pleasure for themselves. Every year makes it worse 
for the navy men, who are now little more than animate parts of 
a machine ora gun. Legislation has done a little, very little, to 
make life easier for the merchant vessel crew, but few landsmen 
realize how much remains to be done. Mr. Paulding draws an 


unflattering comparison between the care Britain takes of her 
Sailors and the neglect Congresses have been guilty of towards 
ours, though we have reason to doubt that the English sailor is 
as snugly housed and kindly treated as Mr. Spaulding supposes. 











Both countries find it harder every year to man vessels with 


natives. 


The foreigner, of almost every clime and tongue, has 


to be relied on more and more to play the patriot for his alien 


employers whose inspiration is dollars and pounds. 


The author 


names these abuses as still prevalent and fortifies his charges with 
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"4 money selling this 
W article. Used on every shuck. Pull and its § 
f fast. Ties itself. Costs less than string. ¥ 
s Seve wears out. ag ye cosily -— in | 
y a town. profits. Get your Town Agen 
n now. Samples, 3 sizes, mailed for 5 — " 


> Holdfast Corn Binder | 


Dae Wis last a century. Saves % labor in . 
, binding. Shock cannot fa}! or RA down. 
Shocks easily tightened for loading. 
~2 . 4 ie- y open ie —— 
od 3 can eas 
binding. "fopes - e~ % 
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Campaign Bargains. 


$ One year ago, we had only two hundred members, to-day over five 
Each member gets his papers and magazines at 


thousand are enrolled. 


wholesale price, saving from 50 cents to $10 per year. 
You receive free sample copies of all kinds of papers during the year. 


SPECIAL MARCH BARGAIN. 


Send us at once $2 and we will give you an annual membership and will 
send you from date to Oct. Io, 1898 the following papers: 
The American. 
Peoples’ Party Paper (Watson). 
Chicago Express. 
Missouri World. 
Southern Mercury. 
You would pay singly for this combination over $3, but if you order now, 
you will get 150 copies or 5 copies per week of the 5 leading reform papers. 
They are the best printed. Send in your order to-day. Other bargains in 


other combinations. 


National Paper Club, 
Mee ATLANTA, GA. 
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Annual membership $1 
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facts ; cruelty in its various forms practiced at sea against]sailors ; 
imprisonment as the penalty of breach of contract, a stigma 
unknown in other occupations ; the hardship of punishments for 
desertion, seeing that it can only be practiced while onshore, and 
does not imperil the ship’s safety; the allotment “system of 
wages, pronounced by an English commission of inquiry*totbe 
‘* the one great cause of the deterioration of our seamen.’’ ~The 
man is almost forced to be victimized by landsharks. ‘The reme- 
dies for these wrongs are indicated and urged. Altogether this 
modest pamphlet is a very powerful plea for our brave but ill- 
treated defenders, for all our sailors are this, whether navy men 
or not, and we strongly commend it to instant attention. 
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A ee Call For Cuba. By FRANK Putnam. Chicago: The Blakely 
Tess. 

This is an amiable poetic freak in green and gold, eighteen 
pages of frantic verse, with a minimum of two and a maximum 
of four lines of lofty poetry to a page. The author’s heart is all 
right, a trifle large in proportion to the organ which does its 
thinking business and it gallops when a trot would be safer, but 
there it undeniably is, big, bellicose and boiling over. This is 
its opening beat in its poetical vein: 


Serenely calm, serenely cold, our nation sits with folded hands, 
And sees the savage wolf of old with children’s blood stain 
Cuba’s sands. 


Now, as Cuba has more fertile soil than arid sand it is a pity the 
poet did not strike his rhyme on that word, which any literary 
tailor in Chicago could have fitted nicely with oil, broil, spoil, foil, 
etc. Here, again, is a throb in prose, taken from the preface : 
‘* Our leaders have betrayed us. Grover Cleveland and William 
McKinley knew what deeds were donein Cuba. ‘They sacrificed 
this nation’s dearest treasure, her fair fame, to a scheme of local 
prosperity.’’ All very good, but it seems as if the poem must 
have got lost in the mails for a year or so, and needs revising 
up-to-date. 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


The centenary of Washington’s death will be observed next 
year, and among the tributes to his greatness few will be more 
impressive than those of Mr. Gladstone, born ten years after the 
first President’s decease. Writing to an American correspondent 
when nearing his 86th year he said: ‘‘I am reading with much 
interest your contribution to Washingtoniana, as I have almost 
idolized him for sixty years, since I read Marshall’s life of him 
in five quartos.’’ Years ago Mr. Gladstone wrote, ‘‘ Washing- 
ton is to my mind the purest figure in history.’’ Andon another 
occasion this, ‘‘I look upon Washington as among great and 
good men as one peculiarly good and great; he has been to me 
for more than forty years a light upon the path of life.’’ 


Fy * 


It is amusing but quite as gratifying to see English and 
American literary papers falling foul at last of the class of critics 
who make a display of technical jargon. This has had a long 
run, publishers and editors have imagined they were doing a fine 
thing finely in employing writers who stuff their critiques with 
beautiful because professional words and phrases, to show how 
much better they could have written the book under review, 
especially if poetry, than the unskilled author. The public feel 
flattered by the critic’s assumption that his readers are technical 
experts in the business and so the farce has continued. The 
Tribune, echoing an English paper, protests against the humbug 
of this. ‘‘ It is stimulating to know,’’ says the latter, ‘‘ that the 
great stupid public may at last find out those intolerable frauds, 
the technical writers ; and at last may discover that the critic 
generally knows most of technique who speaks of it least.’’ To 
which the 7vibune adds this: ‘‘ the most luminous critics have 
eschewed words which would be understood by specialists alone.’’ 
As a fact it is easier to work up a show of half-learning by writ- 
ing in the conventional manner beloved of the ‘‘ average’’ public 


than it is to say one’s say in the simple words that seem to speak © 


themselves. 
* 

We are assured that there have been more books on nature 
published in this country during the last twelve months than ever 
before in the same space of time. Thisis good news. Itis high 
time our people discovered the charms of simple country life, its 
simple scenes, sports and scientific recreations. This new depar- 


ture is'shown in the large issues of new nature-books, books on 

birds, flowers, insects, mostly illustrated with artistic skill. 
Fiction is stronger in quantity than quality, and its rewards . é 

are less evenly distributed than ever. Multiplicity of fairly good 

novels has an adverse influence on the few best. Be it merit or 

luck, ‘‘ The Little Minister’’ has earned its author, Barrie, a 

handsome royalty for several years as a book, and asa play it [ 

has for several months been netting him $2,000 a week. This 

is almost the income of a successful pill vendor. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


IRELAND, with Other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. Pp. 127. Boston: 
Copeland & Day. $1.50. 


A MINISTER OF THE WorLD. By Caroline Atwater Mason. Pp. 187. New 
York: Doubleday & Mcclure Co. 50 cents. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. Little Masterpieces Series. Edited by Bliss Perry. 
Pp. 183. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 30 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. Pp. 
123. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents. i 


HER HEART'S DESIRE. By Charles Garvice. Pp. 263. New York : George 
Munroe’s Sons. 25 cents. 


Music. How it Came to be What itis. By Hannah Smith. Pp. 254, illus- 
trated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25, net. 


TALES OF UNREST. By Joseph Conrad. Pp. 348. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
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fiMPROVED BREATHING 
TUBE. . 


Best device ever 
imvented to 
prevent 
and 







eure Colds, Cetarrb, 

Consumption, Asthma and a!) 
Throat diseases, Invaluable for public 
peakers and singers for improving voice, 


pCANDY CATHARTIC 
 CULATE THE LIVER 
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UR GRAND OFFER | 
To keep our great factory 
busy, and introduce early our splen- ps Gl 
( 


did "98 models we have concluded to 
make a marvelous offer direct to the rider. 
For 30 days we will sell samples of our 
swelk’98 bicycles at net cost to manufac- 
ture and will ship, C. O. D. on approval 
to any address on receipt of the nominal 4 
sum of $1.00 (if west of Denver, $5). This ®@ 4 
deposit is merely to show good faith on purchaser’s 
part; if you don’t want tosend money in advance, send 
your express agent's guaranty for charges one way and 


we will pay them the other if you don’t want the wheel. 
PPPP PAPAL PP PPLPOL 

T T * Highest grade, embodying every late improve- 

ment of value, 14 inch imported tubing, flush 

joints, improved two-piece cranks, arch crown, large detachable 

sprockets, handsomest finish and decorations, Morgan & Wright, 4 

quick repair tires, single or double tube, high grade equip- ; 

aici; iaaiadite eileteeceaaianiemalins sos n ss xy sda dak es codons v¥ieasanodSinbavaosvinacé $29.00. 


6. % Asplendid machine, equal to any for service and easy running. Best 1% inch 
seamless tubing, two piece cranks, arch crown, detachable sprockets, finely 

finished and decorated, Morgan & Wright, quick repair tires, single or double tube, 

high grade equipment. Our special sample PTICO.. sees seesteeeerceesenseeeseee cess s SOMO. 


: RLO TR Best medium grade for 1898. 134 inch tubing, striped and decorated, arch 
KLONDIKE: crown, dust-proof bearings, ball retainers, best Indiana or New 
Branswick tires, standard equipment. Special price on sample..........+2++++ seve 19.00. 


NOTE. Choice of Color, Style, Height of Frame, Gear, etc. Fully Guaranteed. 
You will be rised at th pareeeeee wae quit of th heels. Don’t wait, order 
now while this offer is open. * Prheos will be mu higher on” You can pon Big Money 
as our Agent, selling for us. We give our its choice of cash, the free use of a samp 
wheel, or gift ofa w » according to work done. 


Do You Want Cheap Wheels? 


We ha bers of 196 and 1897 model wheels of varions makes and y iE“ 
Ggits, come a Tittle thop-worn, Wek Cl EoD ce re. Stee 16 96.00. 


Wheels Slightly Used, Modern Types, - ~- $8.00 to $12.00. 


Our business and reputati known tt the country. References, of the 
eager scunpenion, Coany bank i Unieup’. A Salaandus cn’ cctte tameen sh aoe. 


The J. L. Mead Cycle Co., = Chicago. 
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